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END OF ANOTHER VOLUME. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


The present number concludes the twenty-fiftl 
volume of the Water-Cure Journal. The Iasi 
year has been the most disastrous of its existence 
financially speaking; yet the most prosperous sc 
far as the principles it advocates are concerned 
Never before were we in receipt of so many testi¬ 
monials of the great and happy influences oui 
health-messenger is exerting in hundreds oi 
places. The people are at last beginning to get 
hold of the A B C’s of our doctrines. They per¬ 
ceive that we have a system, that it is founded on 
the Laws of Nature, that it is true, that it is de¬ 
monstrable (and herein differing from all other 
medical systems that the world has ever known), 
and that it can be so applied as to rid the world 
of disease and restore humanity to itself. Many 
thousands of families, scattered all over the United 
States, have, aided only by the teachings of the 
Water-Cure Journal and our other health pub¬ 
lications, achieved an absolute “independence 
forever” from drugs and drug-doctors. They can 
take care of their own health. For them doctors 
might as well not exist, except for “ surgical pur¬ 
poses.” And who can gainsay the proposition 
that, if one thousand persons or families of dif¬ 




ferent localities, climates, habits, constitutions, 
and nations can become well-nigh exempt from 
disease, and above all need of doctors—drug- 
doctors especially—all persons and all families in 
the whole world can not, by employing the same 
means, receive the same advantages ? 

It is true that the unexampled pressure in 
monetary affairs, during the last year prevented 
us from realizing the usual yearly increase in our 
circulation. Our subscription list, no doubt, is 
less by many thousands than it would have been 
had no “ financial crisis” occurred. But the 
troubled sea of traffic is rapidly subsiding to its 
wonted calmness. The country, as well as the city, 
is fast recovering from pecuniary embarrassment. 
Revivals in all the departments of life are now the 
order of the times. A wide-spread religious 
awakening has, let us devoutly hope, brought the 
world to a quicker and keener moral sense. A 
dull business season, with the leisure it afforded 
for reflection, has, we have reason to believe, in¬ 
spired the public mind with a greater desire for 
really useful knowledge. And the opportunity 
for reflection, consequent on the general depression 
of trade, has enabled a very large proportion of 
the people to perceive, more clearly than ever 
before, the first great necessity of humanity, Sana 
mens in corporc sano. 

The present is, therefore, a favorable time to 
strike for a revival in our line of action. We want 
a few thousand missionaries and colporteurs to 
preach the gospel of health and circulate the 
means of enlightenment throughout all the land. 
We would like to convert many thousands during 
the publication of our next volume, and turn from 
the error of their self-destructive ways many 
hundreds of physicians of all the drug-schools, 
who are now blindly following a false system, and 
unwittingly leading their zealous and devoted 
patrons into the slough of disease and the ditch 
of premature death. Send us, friends, clubs of one, 
two, five, ten, a hundred, or a thousand. Those 
who do as well as they can, d* as well as the best. 

Champion of truth! unwaveringly 
Fass onward in thy calling high, 

True to thyself, thy purpose true, 

The one grand object still in view; 

Heed not ihe coward’s voice, nor fear 
The fool’s derision, skeptic’s sneer; 

But bravely do, and boldly dare, 

And never let tby hiiart despair. 


TO ALLOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. 

Gentlemen— I did not quite finish in the April 
Water-Cure Journal stating the reasons which 
exist in my own mind in favor of the disuse of flesh- 
meats as food for man. You, and the readers of 
the Journal, will please pardon me, therefore, for 
making meat-eating the subject of criticism in the 
June issue. 

In addition to what I have already said, I offer 
the suggestion—1. That by far the greater amount 
of the meat eaten—is fattened; and is therefore 
diseased. The first part of this assertion will not 
be questioned. It is not simply fat meat, but is 
fattened meat, and the difference between the two 
is wide and clear. The former state or condition 
of an animal may be consistent with natural or 
healthy conditions. In such case, however, the 
adipose or cellular tissue bears just proportion to 
the fibrous, the membranous, the nervous, and 
bony tissues, and does not impair the health of the 
animal, being the product ot rigorous assimilation 
under circumstances favorable to the animal's ac¬ 
tivities. The latter state-- the fattened— is one 
which is induced by means inconsistent with the 
natural habits of the animal, violation of all, or 
nearly all, the laws of its organization, and pro¬ 
ductive of, not a disproportion of cellular tissue to 
the other tissues, but of an aggregation of waste 
matter in the adipose cells, whose very presence 
there is uiunistakable evidence of disease . I 
assert, therefore, a priori , without the least fear 
of successful contradiction, that all stall-fed, stye- 
fed, pen-fed, and coop-fed animals, from the fat¬ 
tened ox to the fattened turkey, are diseased; that 
their increase of bulk and weight—is mere obesity , 
and that thousands and tens of thousands of them 
—were they not slaughtered—would die of the 
disease of fattening . 

I assert this, because the laws which govern 
animal life subject the organization to constant, 
steady, and perpetual change. Every hour the 
process of wearing out of particles is as certain to 
go on as the renewal of particles is certain to go 
on. To institute conditions for an animal whereby 
the elimination of these waste matters is not only 
interfered with, but absolutely hindered, is of 
necessity to produce disease—and to insure that 
the disease shall be general , affecting the whole 
structure. This is the statement; what are the 
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facts ? It is said that 95 per cent, of the hogs ; 
killed in the Cincinnati market show diseased 
livers or lights—lungs.. What say you to their 
fitness of flesh as food ? It is said that five out of 
six stall-fed oxen and cows have, at the time of 
slaughter, rotten teeth and diseased gums, and 
that it is not at all uncommon for them to show 
ulceration of the li^er and diseased lungs. As 
far as such conditions are found to exist, they settle 
the quality of the flesh of such animals beyond all 
doubt. It is poisonous, and of such a nature, too, 
to be easily taken into the human system and 
poison it. It is not at all difficult to account for 
the prevalence of scrof ula , when it is remembered 
that fattened flesh is the staple of our tables. It 


were not hoodwinked by their blind confidence in 
you as judges of a true dietetic philosophy in the 
sphere of the Intellect they are superficial, par¬ 
tial, and unphilosophic. To the unnatural excite- 


dietetics subjects him to the control and sway of 

iVtM. ««« rti-J »VI | - 


evil. While a nursling he is the victim of exter¬ 
nal restraints ; on the play-ground he is watched 
! and checked at every corner; at school, some old 

ment on 'the eating of'poisoned fleeh j 

hood, the State coils round him its long and crook- 


is attributable the slow growth of Christian civil- , 
ization. Nine men in ten are blunderers. They 
make mistakes oftener by far than successes. 
They see falsely, hear partially, comprehend im- 
perfectly, execute deficiently. They are falsely 
| related to the laws of life, to the principles of 
i truth , to the facts that are about them. Illusion 
is the atmosphere in which they dwell. They are 
as truly and to all 


ed statutes till he writhes as in the folds of a 
Python, and the Church concludes his subjugation 
by introducing him to a worship as formal as the 
pleadings of a court, and as soulless as the decisions 
of its judges. 

If asked, “ What has all this to do with the eat¬ 
ing meat, of fattened flesh ?” I reply, everything 


C** i <•'-r l ““ x 

the inflammatory diseases which are so eommon in hibitions are different, but none the less deplor- ^ he bra ^ y ; sll “ g G f a wretch writhino- in 

* - < able The world suffers to-day more from meat- * to do with it as the state of a wretch writhing in 

eating than from dram-drinking in all those higher j death-agony has to do with the arsenic m his 
considerations which affect its redemption, because } stomach—everything to do with it, gentlemen, 
meat-eating is the base of all the perversity which j Of all the forces that affect man’s development, 
the appetite and the passions show. Vegetarians ; wisely or ill, giving him noble growth or dwarfing 
do not chew, smoke, or snuff tobacco; nor drink j him, none clusters around it a larger significance 
strong drinks, tea or coffee; nor chew or smoke j than what he may eat. We may talk of the 1 m- 
opium; nor take poisonous medicines; nor eat 


the West and the South. Depend on it, gentle¬ 
men, that climatic influences have had to bear in 
a large degree the responsibility of diseases which 
were attributable to conditions of blood consequent 
on eating poisoned meat. It is quite bad enough 
to eat meats at all, however favorable the condi¬ 
tions of health in which animals are placed while 
living. But to take an ox, sheep, or swine, and 


shut him up in a dark place, ill-ventilated, and highly seasoned food. On the other hand are they 


where exercise is impossible, and thus keep him 
for months, in order to j fit him to be eaten by man, 
is so thoroughly monstrous to one’s moral sense 
as to admit of no justification whatever. 

Some of the results of the practice may be 
enumerated thus. 1. All such meat is diseased 
poisoned. To this there is no exception. 

2. To a meat-eater, the extent to which the flesh 
is poisoned is the measure of its quality “ the 
tenderness “ the deliciousness,” “ the sweetness” 
of the flesh being present to the taste just to the 
degree in which the poison has penetrated and 
impregnated the tissue. 

3. The poison is not expelled or eliminated by 
any process of cookery at present in vogue, is easily 
transmutable from the flesh eaten to the circula¬ 
tion of the person eating it, resists with great 
tenacity the action of the “ vital forces,” and in a 
majority of instances remains in the system for a 
long time, to break out in abnormal forms, when, 
by reason of weakness or ill conditions of body, 
the energies of the system can no longer keep it 
in check. 

Many persons dine on scrofulous beefsteak, or 
bacon, to die of consumption years afterward, then 
and there induced. Many children die, poisoned 
at their mother’s breast, because their mothers 
would eat pastry enriched by scrofulous hogs’ lard. 
Many girls and boys die before blossoming, because 
they are stuffed with grease and gravies, urged 
into them by wiseacres of your school, traveling 
about as “ Peripatetic Physiologers.” 

4. The indirect results of eating fattened meat 
are, if possible, more frightful to contemplate than 
the direct results. Thus, the poison entering the 
circulation seems to arouse the nervous forces to 
great irritation, and specially affects the brain. 
Meat-eaters are proverbially excitable, irritable, 
easily wrought to anger, are almost universally 
given to sexual excess, though exhibited within 
^ the conjugal pale, and make gods of their bellies . 
/ y Thus they show in the department of the propen - 
V] ( sities. 

5. In the sphere of intellection —compared with 
what they might be were they vegetarians , and 


thus habituated, on becoming vegetarians they put 
these all away , while the reverse of the picture 
is true of eaters of flesh. They drink tea and 
coffee, eat pepper and salt; the vast majority chew 
or smoke, and take drugs; many of them drink 
ardent spirits; are proud, self-willed, selfish, 
haughty, passionate, vengeful, lustful, and utterly 
at fault in making harmonious growth of character. 

6. Considered in their relations to Christianity, 
their progress is a sore reflection on its power— 

“ To transform the heart, 

And change it, till it be 
Quite made anew, 

An d swallowed up, O Christ! in Thee.” 

Their conversions, in many instances, are but j 
focalizations of the passions, stimulated to activity j 
by external surroundings, and thus they fail to > 
impress the unconverted of the power of their 
principles or their superiority of life. The ex- j 
penditure of vital energy needful to overcome the 
tendency to disease consequent upon the eating of \ 
fattened meats is so great, and so ^interrupted, ) 
as to make the eater abnormal in all his manifes¬ 
tations of character, and to give his whole nature 
a lurch toward destruction. His bodily organiza- j 
tion is deranged and sickened thereby, and wears / 
itself into the grave untimely. Ilis intellect is 
unnaturally active, prompt, restless, and unreli¬ 
able. Its judgments, its reflections, and its deci¬ 
sions partake of the nature of the Passions— ; 
effervescent, impulsive, and vacillating. His pas¬ 
sions are brutal, under no control but that of 
necessity; scorning all restraint, unless hedged 
around by the Impossible, dragging him like a 


portance of knowledge , of the dignity of letters, 
of the discipline of science, and the morals of re- 
; ligion; but, important as they are, they become 
; of greater or lesser value as they assist in settling 
! a question primary to them all, and serving as a 
\ substratum to them all— what ought creatures 
l i made in the image of God to eat ? 

But, gentlemen, I must close; my professional 
avocations forbid my discussing this question in 
its fullness, and so I conclude the subject for the 
present by asking attention to the following syn- 
\ opsis of the reasons in favor of the disuse of flesh 
\ meats: 

> 1. Vegetarianism excludes poisonous foods. 

| 2. It is therefore more favorable to health. 

\ 3. It promotes longevity and physical beauty. 

| 4. It insures larger physical growth. 

$ 5. It gives superior physical strength. 

6. It aids to clear intellection, and develops 
| genius. 

j 7. It promotes purity. 

8. It is favorable to high esthetic culture. 

9. It is a grand preparative for the inflowing of 
the Divine wisdom to the soul. 

10. And therefore is a noble auxiliary to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

11. And in days to come is to have a marked 
influence on the question of human redemption. 

12. By it will men and women become strong , 
single-eyed, of grand aspiration and intrinsic 
worth, out of whose ranks Divine Providence shall 
select leaders to mankind—for they shall be not 
sublimer in their faith than simple in life , and the 
precepts they utter shall not b9 more beautiful 
than the examples they set. 

I have no doubt that this very issue will yet 


captive blindly to his doom. His affections wither > come to be a dividing point between Christians 
till shrunk to the meagerest forms, exhibiting in > and men of the world. The former will insist on 
their best estate more the appearance of lusts than ■ subjecting their animal natures to their spiritual 
of Loves, and stamping his brow with the likeness natures, and so will abjure flesh-meats as food, 
of the Beastly, rather than with the image of They will become simple in habits, refined in tastes, 
God. Thus we have him as a subject for culture gentle in manners, given to hospitality, and all 
and growth. He opens his eyes on earth with j 
strong predispositions to devilism, begotten in him : 
by his father, bred in him by his mother as he lay j 
up under her breast; and from the hour of his 
birth till that of his death, your philosophy of 


bitterness and wrath, and anger and evil speaking, 
shall be put away from them, with all malice, and 
they will be kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ. 

The latter, then as now, will be flesh-eaters, 
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making their spiritual natures succumb to the 
animal in them, and so shall the works of the 
flesh be manifest in them : adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, envying, murders, 
drunkenness, and the like. 


And thus the two shall grow apart— 

The Christian, with his eye uplifted, shall behold 
His crown of glory hanging o’er him, 

"While the muck-rake man, with eye down-tending, 
Shall see his future in his present pleasures. 

I am yours, truly, 

James C. Jackson. 
Glen Haven Water-Cure, 

Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., Jane 1,1858. 


LETTER NO. 6. 

Glen Haven, May, 1S58. 

From Harriet N. Austin 
To- 

Dear Blank : Our position as conductors of a 
curative institution, and promulgators of new and 
revolutionary ideas, makes us the recipients yearly 
of a vast number of letters, of all descriptions, 
and from all sorts of persons. All manner of 
chirography, and orthography, and grammatical 
errors is represented in them. Questions on all 
conceivable subjects are asked, opinions and views 
of every shade and shape advanced, and some¬ 
times whole pages are written which are destitute 
of even the shadow of an idea. Scenes of sick¬ 
ness and suffering and poverty are pictured to us, 
disappointments, sorrows, and heartaches are 
shown us, which are utterly beyond our power to 
reach or alleviate. These necessarily add greatly 
to our labors, are sometimes exceedingly trying 
to our benevolence, and not unfrequently are very 
annoying. Yet I have often thought that the 
good these stray letters do us more than compen¬ 
sates for all they cost us. They are great edu¬ 
cators. They teach us human nature, showing us 
the secret motives which move men and women, 
admitting us behind the curtains and uncovering 
to us naked hearts. Sometimes a single word of ' 
encouragement and cheer gleaned from them < 
makes a whole day sunshiny for us. They are 5 
often suggestive of thought, and frequently intro- \ 
duce us to characters whom it would have been a \ 
great loss not to have known. 

I have a letter acquaintance with an old lady \ 
of fifty-four, a peculiar old lady, which has been 
very pleasant to me. She is peculiar in that she 
has a way of her own, thinking and acting for j 
herself, and not always treading a beaten track. \ 
She has long been in the habit of reading the 
Water-Cure Journal, and of giving it, with < 
all the physiological reform works she was able I 
to procure, as wide spread a circulation as pos- ; 
sible. It seems the practice of smoking the pipe 
has been very prevalent, not only among the men, 
but also among the women of her vicinity. With 
her views she could not rest in such a neighbor¬ 
hood. About a j^ear since she wrote me she had 
procured some tracts on tobacco, and intended to 
take this matter seriously in hand. She met 
much opposition and little success, as all do who 
attack the physical transgressions of men ; but as 
her stimulus to effort was the love of truth, she 
persevered, and now sees the fruit of her labor 
springing up. Last March she wrote me, relating 
some very interesting instances of “ anti-tobacco 


> conversions.” She says : “ Your Journals” (re- 
l ferring to Dr. Jackson’s article in the January 

> number of the Water-Cure Journal) “ are 
< doing excellent execution. Mrs. J. received the 
$ truth instantly, and never smoked afterward.” 
j And where persons are obstinate about receiving 
j the truth she follows them up. She writes per- 

> tinent sentences, containing strong truth in few 
\ words, and posts them in conspicuous places in 

their houses or shops, where they are compelled 
to see them often, till “ the sight of their eyes 
: affects their hearts.” In one family the oldest 
| son ceased to smoke immediately on reading the 
Journal. A few days afterward the mother sat 
by the window, and threw her pipe in the stove, 

| and as it failed to break, she went and broke it 
: with the tongs, determined to smoke no more. 

I Soon “ the younger son followed suit, and smashed 
his pipe.” When they told my correspondent she 
exclaimed, “ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and for¬ 
get not all his benefits!” On the other side of her, 
a neighbor, with whom she “ had long battled, 
took her pipe out, laid it on a pile of stones, and 
demolished it with an axe.” 

The earnest simplicity of her style, combined 
with her determination and devotion to truth, 
always make me laugh heartily over her letters, 
while I cherish great respect and a warm interest 
for her. It is a marked instance of what one 
may accomplish, with small means, who has faith 
in the right and energy. 

This lady has had a cavity in her luDgs several 
years, and has only kept herself out of the grave 
by determination . She wears the reform dress, 
and says of herself, “ I turn over a new leaf every 
April. Last year I left off the use of tea and 
coffee, and this April I commence to take a daily 
bath.” A capital idea ! Suppose each of the 
readers of this Journal should form the reso¬ 
lution to “ turn over a new leaf,” in some de¬ 
partment of their lives, every April. 

Some might profitably take a hint from a letter 
just received from her, in which she says: “ I split 
a cord of wood last winter, and I cultivate pota¬ 
toes, corn, peas, beans, parsneps, beets, tomatoes, 
squashes, cabbages, flax, grapes, strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and flowers; 
also sorghum, and made two quarts of molasses 
last fall. People think it strange, but I know its 
benefits on health.” 


HEART DISEASE. —NO. I. 

BY DR. GEO. HOYT, BOSTON. 

There is hardly an organ in the human body 
subject to such a variety of diseases as the heart, 
and it is believed there is not one whose derange¬ 
ments are so imperfectly understood. 

One evidence of the truth of this remark is 
found in the observation often made, that a cer¬ 
tain individual has “the” heart disease. The 
same idea I have known promulgated by those 
who, in other things, would be considered good 
authority. So is it often said, and occasionally 
reported in the Journals, that “ the” heart disease 
had been cured, etc., implying its liability to but 
one. I have examined the record of cases thus 
described, and have seldom found evidence that 
the patient had disease of the heart. The only 
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5 symptom indicating it, in a majority of cases, 
was palpitation, which may be, and generally is, 
symptomatic only of distant irritation. 

; I need not say all this is wrong It is so, be¬ 
cause an opinion, based on such slight and un¬ 
certain evidence, is liable to mislead the public, 
and especially the individual who is a subject of 
| the supposed disease. 

> To make the inference aforesaid simply from 
, palpitation is equally preposterous as to affirm 
congestion of the brain from pain in the head. 
That congestion is always productive of more or 
less pain is true. But the same is often equally 
true of disease located in a remote section. Fever, 
a bilious or acid stomach, spinal irritation, and a 
; variety of other disturbing elements do the same, 
under circumstances which positively forbid the 
idea of congestion. 

Palpitation, however, is an important symptom, 
because it shows disturbance and want of har¬ 
mony in the vital forces of the heart, and should 
stand as a “ bugle call” to a physician, prompting 
him to make careful examination—nothing more. 
It is true there are certain external signs some¬ 
times accompanying it which offer presumptive 
evidence of the heart’s lesion. An irregular pulse, 

“ sinking,” and faintness, with a purple tint suf¬ 
fusing the face, are symptoms which naturally 
fill the mind with apprehensions of what the 
future will reveal. But no one can be justified 
in giving an opinion, or what is worse, in placing 
a patient under a course of treatment, till, by a 
thorough exploration by “ physical signs,” and a 
careful analysis of every symptom, he has, as far 
as possible, mastered the case. 

With the greatest care, by an educated and 
practiced ear, its pulsations do not always define 
the nature of a case so distinctly and absolutely 
as to make a diagnosis free from doubt. Never¬ 
theless, the general characteristics may be deter¬ 
mined, and a physician at least should always be 
able to decide whether the phenomena are to be 
attributed to organic change or functional de¬ 
rangement. 

Ihese investigations demand of him an earnest¬ 
ness, such entire devotion to the interests commit¬ 
ted to his charge, and such accuracy of knowledge 
combined, as will not only inspire with confidence 
the mind of his patient, but as will also forbid his 
commission of important errors in his diagnosis. 

If it be ultimately decided that there is no 
organic disease, then the symptoms must be ex¬ 
plained on the principle of sympathy : for if not 
affected primarily , the heart is secondarily. To 
search out and accurately determine the exciting 
cause is sometimes a problem difficult to solve. 

Beginning with the lungs, each organ should be 
subjected to the same thorough and discriminat¬ 
ing examination as was the heart. As we pass 
from part to part, it should be borne in mind that 
though we meet no positive manifestations of se¬ 
vere disease, we shall probably encounter func¬ 
tional derangements, and that these are quite as 
likely to explain the irritations of distant parts as 
do the more active forms of organic disease. 

This part of an examination is one of deep in¬ 
terest ; for it involves a knowledge of the nature 
and amount of sympathy existing between differ¬ 
ent organs, whose functions are generally dis¬ 
similar and of opposite character. Besides this, 
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there is from some more than others a direct in¬ 
fluence exerted upon the healthful functions of 
distant organs, the. intensity of which bear's no 
relation either to the directness or quantity of 
nervous communication existing between the two. 

These last propositions are susceptible of abun¬ 
dant illustration familiar to the mind of most phy¬ 
sicians— certainly to such as have closely observed 
the phenomena accompanying functional change. 

This whole subject is one of deep interest to 
the student in physiology, a knowledge of which 
is more available in aiding us to strike at the 
cause of physical trouble than almost all others 
combined. I propose, however, to pursue the sub¬ 
ject in a subsequent article. 


Now, how can a physician be a Christian under 
these circumstances, when he is dependent upon 
sickness for a living competency ? He is in a 
paradoxical strait, and how he can extricate him¬ 
self other than by the above,lean not see. 


A PROPOSITION. 


BY J. G. PETERSON, M.D. 


CASE OP TYPHOID FEVER. 


BY DR. GEORGE C. WOOD. 


Man once lived to near a thousand years; now 
he does not live to thirty. How long will he live 
a dozen generations hence ? Physicians, instead 
of banishing the causes of disease and stopping 
man in his downward career to death and de¬ 
struction, only hasten his precipitate exit hence. 
In view of this sad and lamentable state of affairs, 
it behooves us to make diligent effort to bring 
about the much-desired physical redemption of 
man. Therefore, for the purpose of better effect¬ 
ing a reformation in the habits of the people, and 
that the merits of the different systems of medica¬ 
tion may the more accurately be tested, and the 
knowledge of medical science turned to a good 
account in behalf of the people, instead of being 
subservient alone to the selfish gains of doctors, 

I propose that the physicians of all schools, and 
the people having confidence in them, determine 
that henceforth it shall be the physician’s duty to 
teach and educate the people in a knowledge of 
the laws of life and health as taught by their re¬ 
spective schools; and that the people sustain the 
physician by a fixed or agreed-upon salary, in 
the same manner as ministers of the gospel are 
sustained. And, peradventure, the people get sick 
after having a knowledge of, and due regard to, 
the laws of their being, it be the physician’s duty 
to treat them gratuitously. 

Thus there will be an inducement to teach, and 
cause the people to obey and remain well; as it 
can certainly be of no advantage to the physician 
for them to be sick when he is bound to treat them 
for nothing. This arrangement would be a decided 
advantage to the people, inasmuch as prevention 
is better than cure. It would save pain, sickness, 
and premature death; and I am sure the people, 
if properly in their senses, desire neither; and 
physicians, if possessed of common sympathy, are 
not desirous of seeing man suffer or die. It would 
be an advantage to the physician , too, inasmuch 
as it would change his labor from that of practic¬ 
ing to that of preaching , which is said to be 
much the easier of the two. He would then be 
set at liberty to do aright before God and man, 
and be enabled to pray for the well-being of the 
people, without asking God to deprive himself of a 
living by his profession. But under the present 
X rules and regulations of medication, the physician 
\ t can not pray for the health and happiness of his 
fellow-men without praying indirectly against 
himself, and vice versa. 


delicate health. 



As you solicit reports of cases treated by hydro¬ 
pathic means, I submit the following report of a 
case treated by myself last October. 

The patient was a young lady fifteen years old, 
and quite fleshy; first taken with severe pain in 
the head, grew worse and worse. An Allopath 
of many years’ experience was called to take 
charge of the case; under his treatment she got 
worse. Then other M.D.’s of the regular pro¬ 
fession were called to his aid; three of them met 
from day to day at the bedside of the patient. 
After twenty-one days of scientific treatment the 
patient was said to be past hope; I was then 
called to see her; her father told me she had 
typhoid fever. 

I found she had been delicious for days without 
a moment’s intermission; I saw her for the first 
on the twenty-first day of her illness; she had 
not spoken for four days, or swallowed for thirty - 
six hours; was in constant agony, and required 
constant watching to keep her from throwing her¬ 
self out of bed, so frantic was she from pain; she 
was in constant motion, and grated her teeth con¬ 
tinually ; had been blistered between the shoulders 
and on the neck; the cuticle had been recently 
removed from the entire forehead by a blister; 
what medicine she had taken is more than I know. 

Although the concentrated wisdom of four Allo¬ 
paths had failed to relieve her by scientific appli¬ 
cations, I did not think her past recovery. 

I wet my hand in cold water and manipulated 
her temples, for a few moments; I then directed 
a sheet to be wet and folded several times, and 
placed under her back; I then resumed the 
manipulation of her temples, and placed a wet soft 
linen handkerchief on the poor blistered forehead. 
In less than an hour she was raised up and took 
a‘ drink of water, opened her eyes, spoke and 
seemed to recognize her mother; I watched her 
closely myself, and was assisted by neighbors who 
were excellent nurses and strong in the faith of 
Hydropathy. I cut her hair off and kept her 
head constantly wet by manipulation. In five 
days I dismissed the case as out of danger. 

In the treatment of this case I depended more 
upon the wet hand to save life, than all other 
means I know of, within the reach of the hydro- 
pathist. The manipulations were confined to the 
head and spine. 

The result of treatment in this case caused the 
usual amount of talk; was regarded by some as 
wonderful, and by others as a fortunate escape 
from the grave, but no evidence that Water-Cure 
is not a humbug. 

Should you think it worth your while to give 
this a place in the Journal, and desire me to give 
my reasons for depending so much upon manipu¬ 
lation, I will give them the first opportunity I have 
to write them out. 

Peoria Water-Cure, March 22,185 2 . 




To look at the long rows of empty desks, every 
morning that the sun does not shine, would lead 
a spectator to make some melancholy reflections 
on the large proportion of invalids contained in the 
school—girls with flat chests, and lungs nowhere, 
or such ill-arranged digestions that an inadvertent 
piece of pie lays them up for the day, or young 
ladies with nerves of such delicate organization 
that the excitement of a concert entirely incapaci¬ 
tates them from performing school duties during 
the ensuing week, are so common as to pass un¬ 
noticed. 

Now, allowing for all the illness manufactured 
or enlarged upon for excuses to suit the occasion, 
there still remains a large proportion of cases of 
actual sickness, still a number of delicate young 
ladies who take a turn of incipient consumption, 
dyspepsia, low fever, etc., at least seven or eight 
times a year, as regularly as they buy their Easter 
bonnets. Nor is this wondered at by the fair pa¬ 
tients or anxious friends; the former regard it as 
an interesting feature of young ladyhood, the latter 
as an afflictive dispensation of Providence. In fact, 
it seem 3 to be tacitly considered that one of the most 
lovable and feminine characteristics of a maiden 
“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,” 
is an extreme tendency to headaches, general las¬ 
situde, and inability to bear the slightest physical 
exertion. In fact, our whole female population 
seem to have set their hearts on reducing them¬ 
selves to the state of Holmes’ interesting damsels, 
who “ loathed beefsteaks and hot breakfast rolls, 
and astonished their relations very much by feed¬ 
ing on slate pencils, chalk, and coal” And they 
set to work to accomplish their purpose with an 
energy, or want of it, truly laudable. A persever¬ 
ing course of hard study, joined to other sedentary 
pursuits, as worsted work, to the entire exclusion 
of any healthful exercise, never exceeding a walk 
of a mile and a half, will suffice to reduce the most 
buxom, rosy-cheeked girl to as pale, poetical, life¬ 
less a young lady as doctor could wish. The poem 
goes on to say that upon the six young damsels 
being iuformed that they were far gone in tuber¬ 
cular consumption, they wept aloud, which so 
affected six young men, that they all declared 
their honest love, whereat the young damsels grew 
well again. Unfortunately such convenient cures 
as the honest love of young men are not always on 
hand, and the effects of physical inactivity are 
visible through the rest of the victim’s lifetime, to 
be seen in her shatteied constitution, miserable 
household, and puny children. And when, if she 
is not rendered a hopeless invalid in her youth, 
her illness and those of her unhappy little ones 
render her husband miserable and her house a 
perpetual hospital, her friends wonder at the mys¬ 
terious dispensations of Providence, and sigh over 
Adam’s fall, that entailed such qurses upon the 
unhappy race of man. Dispensations and Adam 
have both had a great deal more to answer for 
than their share.^If girls will commit slow sui¬ 
cide, by refusing their bodies what is full as need¬ 
ful as food—exercise—they have no light to lay 
the responsibility either on the dispensations of 
Providence or the original curse ; they have trans¬ 
gressed the plainest laws of health, laws as im¬ 
mutable and unchangeable as those which bold 
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the planets in their courses, and they must suffer 
the just penalty. 

If laws were outnumbered by exceptions, they 
would be annulled, there would be no laws; but 
it is impossible that nature’s laws should be an¬ 
nulled till nature ceases to exist. Nobody doubts 
that death will ensue upon taking a sufficient dose 
of active poison ; they acknowledge the fact as a 
law, that the introduction of such substances into 
our systems is fatal to existence, and avoid tres¬ 
passing on that law with the utmost care ; but 
while acknowledging nominally, also, that exercise 
is absolutely necessary to existence—that the 
bones can not harden, the blood circulate, or the 
lungs expand without it, yet do the great majority 
of our population, certainly of our school girls, 
practically ignore any such necessity, diminish 
their walks to a most contemptible minimum, en¬ 
tail headaches and any number of ghastly lists of ! 
diseases upon themselves, and then talk complain- 
ingly or boastfully, as the case may be, of their 
delicate constitutions or sensitive nerves. In fact, 
it seems to be considered positively unladylike, 
unfeminine, to be able to exert one’s self in any 
manner but the feeblest. To be able to walk ten 
or twelve miles, as it is often said every girl or 
boy ought to do daily, is a strong proof of a mascu 
line disposition ; and should a girl make an un¬ 
fortunate attempt to skate, or coast, or play cricket, 
or engage in any other generous, invigorating 
sport, she is immediately tabooed from polite so 
ciety, set down at once as a hoyden, or more dread¬ 
ful still, a tomboy. No, the splendid winter after¬ 
noons and glorious summer days must be srent 
by her laboriously manufacturing elegant good-for 
nothings, crocheting hags to hold nothing, making 
wax flowers to catch dust, or working elaborate 
birds, flowers, or other lovely imitations of nature 
(and such imitations!) in worsted and cbenile 
Such trifles as these must give her mind its femi- ; 
nine bend, her fingers a habit of busy idleness, 
enlarge her intellect, weaken her eyes, cramp her ! 
limbs, and last, but not least, flood the house with 
a deluge of worsted ottomans, cushions, mats, etc., 
while her more fortunate brothers are rambling in 
the delicious green woods, or playing in the free, 
open fields, inhaling air and sunshine, and drink¬ 
ing in the thousand sweet influences of earth and 
sky. Could we disembody our soul and enter 
now upon the full delights of an unclogged spirit, 
would our purified minds fly back to that sweet, 
pretty fancy-work that now aids so materially to 
fill and refine them 1 And as we yet inhabit liv¬ 
ing, palpable bodies, it seems rather poor policy 
to convert them from helpful servants into tyran¬ 
nical, painful masters, and not even then satisfy 
the soul. Rightly trained, the mere animal sen¬ 
sations become sources of exquisite enjoyment. 
To one who fears not headaches, and whose nerves 
are not shocked at the thought of veins full of 
rich, rushing life, just to stand erect in the rays of ] 
the summer sun, to feel the warm blood bounding 
to the very finger tips, as if it would make them 
sprout for very exuberance, the mere sensation 
of existence is a truly glorious feeling. One actu¬ 
ally has a filial respect for the firm, motherly earth 
on which one stands ; one claims brotherhood with 
the tall trees and sunny flowers, and would emu¬ 
late the clustering vines in climbing the walls and 


terraces from one’s o wn superabundance of life and 
vigor. Ah, those rare June days, when we bathe 
as it were in the very essence of sunlight, when 
we absorb into our own being the glory and rich¬ 
ness of the universe ! We are, and the sun shines. 
That is enough. 

Now what does the delicate (say weak, rather, 
’tis an uglier word) invalid, or headachey, languid, 
premature octogenarian of sixteen know of the de¬ 
lights of healthy, physical existence 1 What does 
she know of the immense field of enjoyment that 
she voluntarily walls up from herself 1 Botany and 
gardening, two of the most delightful pursuits in 
the world, are practical impossibilities to her who 
can not handle a spade, or walk a couple of miles, 
or get her feet damp, or her head hot, without be¬ 
ing laid up for the imprudence. The power of 
observation (which constitutes all the difference 
between a wise man and a fool) becomes extremely 
limited, if confined to shades of worsted or loves 
of bonnets. 

A free, healthy, generous tone of mind is much 
harder to preserve, when that mind is continually 
kept dusty and cramped indoors, than when body 
and mind throw off their miserable, petty little in¬ 
dividuality, and plunge headlong into God’s world 
amid the hills that tell of his might and the wav¬ 
ing grain-fields that testify to his loving kindness. 

Can any one dare to assert that that which brings 
us face to face with the handiwork of Jehovah can 
have a less refining, lees enlarging influence than 
the routine calling, the insipid tea-drinking, the 
frittering accomplishments and general smallish¬ 
ness of a young lady’s life 1 Does nature only do 
for the boys 1 Must girls be contented with that 
empty substitute—society 1 Let any girl try an 
afternoon’s skating or rowing, or carry a bushel of 
nuts three miles up hill, or play ball three hours 
running, or walk five or six miles after a stray 
cow, or scratch herself all up with briars getting 
wild grapes, or go a day’s fishiDg or blackberry in g, 
or ride a mile or two on a hay-cart, or on a horse, 
barebacked, or even if, poor child, city streets must 
bound her rambles, walk from the Battery to the 
Reservoir, with open eyes and distended lungs, and 
if at the end she feels that she is any less a lady, 
that she has detracted a whit from her true woman¬ 
liness, I will give up my walks and my argument. 

But there is something more than increased en¬ 
joyment of life to be considered. Most girls ex¬ 
pect to be wives and mothers in the course of 
time ; now, how are they to fulfill a single house¬ 
hold duty, much less rear their children, if now in 
the prime of youth they willfully throw away the 
talisman which will enable them to have happy 
homes and families. If young girls of sixteen and 
seventeen can not exert themselves enough to stir 
their sluggish blood, what are they going to do 
when burdened with the cares and responsibilities 
of life, and perhaps with a constitution weakened 
from an inactive youth I The lists of deaths in 
the papers of women dying in the prime of life and 
leaving a family of young children to scrabble up 
in life as best they may with no mother’s care, 
tell sad tales of this wasted youth. And a sickly 
woman is totally incompetent to perform her duty 
as a citizen. It is her business to keep the wheels 
of society oiled, while the men clear new paths 
for enterprise; but if she neglects her duty, and 


society has to come to a stand still, while the men 
turn back to ascertain the cause of the stoppage, 
and have to puzzle and contrive how the wheels 
shall go; if half the workmen are laid up, what 
is to become of society 1 

While men are pushing sanitary reform in all 
directions, and appear externally to be gaining 
great advantages over disease, is it not very dis¬ 
couraging to And out suddenly that all their wives 
and daughters have become so enfeebled that they 
can no more be help-mates to them, but burdens, 
and causes of ceaseless anxiety \ What would Eve 
have accomplished starting in the world with a 
delicate constitution I Of course we hear a good 
deal of talk about the destinies of our country be¬ 
ing in the hands of worren, etc., but one thing is 
true, i £., that so far as the destinies of a nation 
depend upon its health, they certainly are. The 
health of the next generation depends almost en¬ 
tirely on the girls of this ; and they certainly will 
not be held unaccountable if they willfully throw 
away, in a fit of laziness, the happiness of millions 
of present and future households —Life Illustrated. 


SCARLET FEVER IN TENNESSEE. 

Dr. Trall— Dear Sir: I am a thorough 
Water-Cure, and have had three or four cases of 
scarlet fever, which I treated with water and 
cured the fever in a short time. They were three 
negro children; one, a boy about ten or eleven 
years old, had sore throat with fever ; his throat 
ulcerated, which I soon cured by the applica¬ 
tion of water, also the fever ; but after the fever 
left, his eyes smarted and became red; then his 
face, and finally his body swelled; the swelling 
came on in the night and would go down some¬ 
what in the day. The other two about five and 
seven years old; their faces, necks, and bodies 
would swell, and go down partially in the day. 
I see nothing said about the disease which seems 
to follow scarlet fever, in any of your books or 
the Journal. I would like very much to know 
how you would treat the “ after-claps,” as I call 
them, of the scarlet fever. If it is not asking too 
much, you will please let me know through the 
Journal your management. 

The scarlet fever has been in five or six fam¬ 
ilies in this neighborhood, and all that have em¬ 
ployed physicians—drug doctors—which has been 
five out of six, mine being the only exception 
have lost from one to two in each family. I have 
had four cases and have not lost one. Oh, how 
I would like to have some twenty cases and not 
lose one! I would like to open the eyes of the 
people, but they would say my patients did not 
have the scarlet fever, as I understand some of 
them have said already. It is hard to eradicate 
old errors and establish new truths in their stead. 
I am now fifty-four years old. I would like very 
much to spend next winter with you, but I am too 
old to think of studying medicine; but for my 
own satisfaction I would like to attend your school 
one session. I would like to be better acquainted 
with water treatment, as I never expect to take 
any more drugs, and would be glad to be able to 
do what is best for myself when sick. The doc¬ 
tors of my acquaintance try to ridicule me out of 
the notion of Water-Cure, but I tell them I think 
it much more efficacious than drugs, and much 
safer if you never do violence to the system. 
What books ought a person to read if they wish 
to attend your school? I have your “Encyclo¬ 
pedia,” “ The Water-Cure Library,” Dr. Shew’s 
“ Family Physician,” besides some other small 
works. I remain, with much esteem, your friend, 
Clabksonville, Tenn. John T. Johnson. 

Remarks. —The seque/ce , or complications of 
scarlet fever require no special treatment, except 
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very careful attention to the dietary. We have 
never lost a case of scarlet fever, and probably 
you would not if you should treat twenty. It is 
better to let the patients entirely alone than to 
give them drugs. The drugs which the doctors call 
medicines kill ten where the fever itself kills one. 


MY SATCHEL. 


by h. h. hope. 


loud-mouthed do-nothings are not 
are only noisy —occupying space 


CHAPTER VI.—THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 

In districts of country which prior to human 
settlement were covered with woods—tall old 
trees that lift their tops two hundred feet 
toward the sky—it is common, as soon as a village 
has started large enough to support a blacksmith, 
to have some person burn a pit of charcoal. Every 
one knows what charcoal is, though he may not 
know how it is made or burnt. As the process is 
of itself interesting, and as I know something 
relating to it from practical observation, in the 
following story—which is in all particulars 
veracious — I propose to let the readers of the 
Journal see how a charcoal heap is made. 

Some time in the year 1814 I was called to 
travel through Western New York, and my route 
of travel took me through Onondaga County. 

I stopped at the village of M-, a quiet and 

picturesque little place, the hotel in which was 
kept by a man of the name of Stoughton Morse, 
lie was a jolly landlord—a “ bon-vivant ”—which 
means, literally translated, that he was a glutton . 
Something connected with the stage accommoda¬ 
tions rendered a delay unavoidable, and I was 
compelled to remain in the place two days. I 
arrived in town Friday night, and could not leave 
till Monday morning. So I thought I would make 
Of “ Necessity 

A Virtue,” and enjoy myself; 
for enjoyment in one form or another is the chief 
end of man in his own estimation He contem¬ 
plates life from no other point. He may live and 
not enjoy, but by no consent of his. What he 
endures at times is marvelous to think of; but 
if unpleasant, there are no hours of his conscious 
life that he ceases to struggle to change that which 
is to be borne for that which is attractive. 

I have never seen a more lovely morning than 

the Saturday morning after my arrival at M-. 

Had the landed proprietor had his own way, he 
could not have created any influence so potent to 
win general respect or liking for the country sur¬ 
rounding M-as JVature that morning set at 

work. There was not a cloud to be seen. It was 
a warm, gentle air that fanned the face of the 
early riser. Birds were in the branches, their 
throats full of song; and the smoke which lifted 
from the chimney-topB rose up till it looked from 
fifty dwellings like fifty gigantic warrior-plumes, 
made of blue feathers. 

The proprietor of the land was a great man. 
I know he was, though I did not see him. I had 
indubitable though secondary testimony to the 
fact of his greatness. Pray, tell me, how does 
one know that Sir Christopher Wren was a great 
man ? that the architect of the Thames Tunnel 
is a great man ? that the builder of the Leviathan 
is a great man, except by their works ? It is 
what men do that attests their greatness. Your 


great; they 
for a time. 

Now, this landed proprietor was a great man. I 
had two evidences of it. 

1. In clearing up the land he had spared a 
large number of huge elms and basswoods, to¬ 
gether with as many thrifty, yet moderately-sized 
maple, beech, ash, and hemlock trees as would 
give the village the appearance of age and great 
comfort. No addle-pate would have thought thus 
far; but, on the contrary, would have cut them 
all down, dug up their stumps at great expense, 
and set in their places dwarfed or spindled sap¬ 
lings. The State of New York is dotted all over 
with evidences of just such wastefulness. Trees 
that have for a hundred years cast shadows a 
hundred feet long, are smitten by the axeman for 


have suddenly and for the first time come upon it. 

I was becoming rapidly absorbed in speculation 
as to the manner in which fire had been com¬ 
municated to the mass of wood evidently being 
charred to coal by the action of smoldering 
heat, when I heard a voice of great sweetness and 
power sing: 

“ When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 

I started, walked round the pit, and found my¬ 
self in the presence of a grown-up girl. 

I looked and looked again, and said : 

“ Good morning, miss ! I beg your pardon, 
but I was informed that by walking up here I 
should see how a coal-pit was made and burned; 

and having nothing else to do, 


no other reason than because he has an insane and not knowing. 

being a stranger, and being detained in M-over 

I thought I would while away time. Ho 


passion to 

“ Let the day-light in.” 

Fool, gawkie, blunderhead ! as though Nature did 
not act as wisely in providing shade as light. 
Such persons, if they could have their own way, 
would have eternal sunshine. But fortunately 
for his interests, and for the comfort of the 
settlers and the beauty of the village, he had 
spared the patriarchs of the forest, and had so 
plotted the streets and lots for dwellings, that 
almost every builder had his dwelling o’erliung 
by one or more beautiful forest-trees already 
grown. 

2. He had also had the precaution to make his 
streets wide, and to reserve a “ village green”— j 
what is now-a-days denominated, in an attempt 
to ape the airs and manners of a city, a park —in 
the center of the village. These two thoughtful 
reservations made him in my eye a great man ; 
for to save is quite as sure an element of greatness 
in human character as to destroy. 

In looking off the “ tavern stoop,” I saw at a 
distance a smoke evidently issuing from a smoth¬ 
ered or concealed fire. I asked the tavern-keeper 
what it was, and he said it was a charcoal pit. 

« 0! ho!” said I, “ I will go and see it after 
breakfast. I have never yet seen charcoal¬ 
making.” 

“ If you go over there you’ll be interested,” said 
he, “ for you’ll see something that you never saw 
before.” 

“ What is that ?” I asked. 

He laughed, and replying, “ Why, you’ll see 
them burn charcoal,” turned on his heel and went 
into the house. 

I did not see anything to laugh at in his thus 
addressing me, unless I was so green —in his 
view—as never to have seen a pit of charcoal 



burnt; so I ate my breakfast and started out. 

I went through meadow and plowed field, I tra- ' to do with the matter, 
versed bog and hill-side, till at last I entered the 
clearing, and made my way to the charcoal bed. 

I saw no person from the side on which I ap¬ 
proached, and stopped to look at and admire 
the burning heap. It was of mound-like form, 
and, I should say, 20 feet at the base, and at least 
15 feet high—perhaps not more than twelve, but 
at least the latter. It looked like a smothered 
volcano, through whose thousand crevices and 
cracks the fire was striving to burst. Nothing 
was visible but a huge heap of earth, and smoke 
issuing from it. ,It would have frightened any 
number of savages out of their wits, could they 




Sunday 
I intrude ?” 

“ Not in the least, sir. • I should be happy to 
tell you all I know about the process of burning 
charcoal, for I am proud, girl as I am, to be able 
to say that I know how it is done.” 

“ And that you help to do it,” I broke in to 
say. 

“Yes; you may add that also, if you please, 
for I do help to do it. From the splitting of the 
wood to the uncoveriDg of the heap I have my 
; position in the business.” 

“ May I ask questions of you frankly ?” 

“ Yes, and I will answer them frankly.” 

“ Why, may I ask, then, do you, a young 
woman, engage in so imfeminine an occupation 
as this ? Why not do what it seems more appro¬ 
priate for a girl to do—sew, knit, wash, do 
housework, teach school ? I heard the tavern- 
keeper say, this morning, that he did not know, 
for his part, what the villagers would do for hired 
help, girls were so scarce.” 

“ Fairly asked, sir ; and if you will accept of a 
seat such as I have to offer, I will fairly answer.” 

She motioned me to a hemlock block sawed off, in 
length about two feet, and in breadth about the 
same, and as I sat down she seated herself on a 
like seat near, and said : 

“I have many reasons for working in the open 
air in preference to housework and among them 
are the following: 

“ 1. Nature demands that every human being 
should have habitual and abundant exercise in 
5 the open air. This may be had from pleasure, or 
recreation, or by labor. Now, I am compelled to 
get my out-of-door life in connection with work. 

I am poor. My father is a coal-burner. I can 
help him; and I have yet to learn what my sex has 
In making me female she 
absolved me from none of the great laws of exist¬ 
ence. I need to eat, to sleep, to wear clothing, to 
take exercise, to acquire knowledge, for aught I 
can see, as much as though I were a man. No 
research of mine has enabled me to feel that foul 
air, sedentary habits, improper clothing, unfit 
food, defective exercise, will fail to produce on me 
their deleterious effects less forcibly because I am 
a woman. If, then, nature will make no excep- ^ 
tion in my favor, why should I submit to restric- p 
tions imposed to my {//^advantage ? I believe in 
the philosophy of compensation. For something 
given up other things are given back. Self- 
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sacrifice and self-denial insure reward. lie who 
gives gets. But in this instance, were I to do as 
women generally do, as you seem to wonder that 
I have not doue, I should give much and gain 
naught. Think of me as I am, with brain calm 
and clear, and all my senses at command ! I can 
see as far as a hawk, I can hear as far as a 
moose, I can smell as far as a hound, and can run 
scarcely less fleet. I sleep as the righteous 
only can, and wake with the robins in the morn¬ 
ing. My bodily wants are few, easily satisfied, and 
I find time to study and improve my mind.” 

“ To study ! what ?” I exclaimed. 

“Ha! ha! Why, Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
history, botany, zoology, astronomy, surveying” 
—looking at me from head to foot—said she. 
“You look incredulous; but I am telling you the 
truth. Our village has a schoolmaster not less 
learned than Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village’ had; 
and I am.his pet—just odd enough, unartificial 
enough, natural enough to suit him; and so he 
thinks me a genius. Poor man! he is wofully 
mistaken. I am the superior of the village girls 
only in opportunity. They have not had my 
privileges—to live uncramped, unconstrained, un¬ 
corseted. They have had no freedom, have lived 
only by sufferance, and so are imdeveloped. 
Their bodies are twisted out of shape, their 
stomachs are enfeebled, their muscles are flabby 
and spongy, their brains are unmagnetic, their 
minds have no electric force, their souls are low 
in purpose, and their lives are vapid. To com¬ 
pare me with such persons, and from our relative 
positions to deduce the conclusion that I am a 
genius, is not creditable to my dominie’s logic, 
though it is to his good sense , for it indicates that 
he can discern the difference between one who 
lives somewhat according to Nature and those who 
violate her requisitions in every direction. How¬ 
ever, his mistake is to my advantage; for think¬ 
ing that I am somewhat extraordinary, he is 
enthusiastic in his efforts to give me all his 
facilities for improvement. So I tend coal-heap 
and attend Virgil at the same time.” 

I was astonished, and looked thus, I have no 
doubt; for she raised her eyes—which while de¬ 
scribing the dominie’s idea of her she had kept on 
the ground—and looking on me, said: “ You 
seem surprised, sir.” 

“ I am surprised. I never met one like you 
before. While you are talking, your argument 
seems fair. But I am convinced it is fair only in 
seeming . Nature never intended that woman 
should occupy the place of tnan” 

“ I grant it,” she said; “ and for this, if for no 
other reason, that Nature never intended that 
two things should occupy one and the same place. 
Nature never commits absurdities. But is it not 
quite as true, that while she does not intend that 
woman should occupy man’s place, she also does 
not intend that man shall occupy woman’s 
place ? I think it is. If the rule is good in its 
converse as in its direct application, then the 
question is an open one—what is the place for 
either sex to occupy ? And this is not to be 
settled a priori , or by abstract reasoning, but by 
actual trial. If, therefore—opportunities being 
S the same—I can do one or more things which 
need doing as well as you can, the right to do 
them is mine equally with yours. If I can do 
them better, then my right to do them is better; 


and in equal conditions, you, man though you be, 
must step aside. Am I illogical or unreasonable ?” 
“ Not very,” I replied. 

“ But am I at all ?” 

“ I can not say, strictly speaking, that you are.” 



“ I go to the Presbyterian Church,” she replied. 
“ I thought the Presbyterians were puritanic,” 
I remarked. 

“ Very likely your thought is true. But if it 
is K it would not trouble me, for I am not annoyed 


Thank you. Why, then, should you wonder at what is precise ; I am simply strengthened by 


that I am tending this coal-pit instead of work¬ 
ing in some kitchen ? To know what I can do, I 
must have opportunity; and in taking that which 
is offered—as work out-of-doors—I do but consult 
my preference, for which choice I should not 
cause wonder in any mind, much less in that of a 
gentleman evidently well-bred. The simple truth j 
is, you men hedge up woman’s way; you cut off 5 
all opportunities for her growth in great practical > 
knowledge, and then proclaim her unfit for varied J 
labor or diversified industry. Do you think this j 
quite ingenuous ? thus to do wrong, and then to > 
take advantage of your wrong to offer a justifi¬ 
cation ?” 

I had evidently found an original. I had 
never seen such a woman before. She was not 
over 18 to 20 years old, was clad in plain linen 
clothes, was modest, pleasant, handsome, of easy 
manners, and as strong in her simplicity as 
warrior in coat of mail. 

Yet, much as I was interested in her mastery 
of the points in logic making for the freedom 
of her sex, I had not come up the hill-side to 
hear a disquisition on woman’s rights, or to be 
entertained by a young, beautiful, and modern 
Mary Wolstoncroft, but to find out how charcoal 
was made ; so I said : 

“I see that, young as you are, you are an apt 
pupil of Mrs. Wolstoncroft, and have your argu¬ 
ment for woman’s freedom at your tongue’s end.” 

She looked hurt, so much so as to convince me 
that I had been rude ; and I was about to apolo¬ 
gize, when she forestalled me by saying : 

“Who is Mrs. Wolstoncroft ? I never heard of 
her before. If my thoughts are so much like 
hers, that you think me her pupil, I should like 
to know her. Be kind enough to be just. It is a 
hard thing for tyrants to be just. It is scarcely 
less hard for privileged classes to be. Men 
have all the advantages. Men are, therefore, as 
you are, self-complacent—exceedingly so—and 
their ideas of woman are inverse to their ideas of 
themselves. Now, I am the pupil of no man but 
One ; and before you dispose of this question of 
my personality , my identity , my individuality, 
my entity , or whatsoever name or phrase you give 
to that of me which I designate by the pronoun 
— myself—l insist that you shall hear all that 
I have to say. You confess that in the province 
of Reason my qualifications are the test of my 
liberty. Given the power to do anything, and to 
do it well, mine is the right and freedom to do it 
—as good a right and as complete freedom as any 
others who can not do it better than I can. I assure 
you, Bir, in my own mind, the right to do this 
thing or that thing does not hang on the consent 


what is true. Error does not disturb me as it 
does some persons, for I am so full of gratulations 
| for the truth’s sake, that I rejoice daily.” 

J “I can see clearly,” I said, “ that you are 
- moved by no ordinary motion to do as you do. 
\ You seem to havq an intense life—a life within 
j your own.” 

i “ Yes, my life is not my own. The life I live in 
; the flesh I live not of myself, but by the faith of 
the Son of God; and this faith impels me to re¬ 
gard as sacred the laws inscribed on my physical 
as well as on my spiritual nature. I seek to 
glorify God in my body as well as in my spirit, 
and therefore 

I burn charcoal. 

And now, if you will consent to dine with me, 
after dinner I will explain the process of charcoal¬ 
making, and send you back to the tavern— 
ha! ha!” and her laugh rung as clear and as 
beautiful as Music herself could have laughed— 
“ha! ha! ha! to the tavern, having learned 
something of a rustic female .” She rose, and 
from a little “ shanty” brought forth a dinner fit 
— y£8,Jit for one in my condition. 

[To be concluded in the July number.] 


MYSTERIES OF MEDICINE. 


Many of these are brought to light by George 
Allerton, in his “Mysteries of Medical Life,” a 
little blue book, in which much truth is outspoken 
with a fearless simplicity found only with the ex¬ 
perienced in the medical profession. With thirty 
years’ practice, Allerton is privileged to expose 
some of the tricks of the trade, and to throw a few 
beams of light upon the horrors of Esculapian 
| darkness. Frequently, the old physician, who has 
I established his reputation and made a fortune by 
his practice, frankly confesses to his friends and 
pupils the ruinous effects of authorized treatment; 
as an eminent surgeon of this city, a year ago, in 
reference to a case of opacity of the cornea, said 
> to his medical class, “ Gentlemen, I have destroyed 
| many hundreds of eyes (we believe he said thou¬ 
sands) by my treatment of them, and the doctor 
who says he has not, only confesses that he has 
had but little practice.” He assured them that 
the simplest treatment was the only safe one. His 
prescription was, one drop of West India molasses, 
dropped into the eye at its outer angle and allow¬ 
ed to run across it to the nose—applied daily for 
a fortnight. We could simplify the doctor’s treat¬ 
ment, giving with it a hundred chances of cure. 

< But, the Book— Allerton says, “ There is no doc¬ 

tor so stupid but that some equally stupid person 

If any think 


,, _ . c can be found to call him clever. -*- 

of the reason more essentially than on the assent ; m03t popular doctors are the most scien- 

of the heart. I will be free, because my faith ; * <,We at them will 


and my love demand freedom. I am a Christian , 
and the philosophy of Christianity is the philos¬ 
ophy of Liberty. 

“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 

There is Liberty.” 

“ May I venture to ask what church you 
attend ?” I said. 


tific or the most skillful, one glance at them will 
dispel such a vision forever.” “Youth is not se¬ 
lected for the medical calling on account of peculiar 
fitness or special education, but because his mother 
wishes to have a doctor in the family. Hence the 
Nature-stamped inferiorities we see in every town. 
Families in the humble walks of life are prosper- 
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ous, perhaps, and they begin to dream of profes- . 
sions for their sons. If they have three, the sharp- s 
est is sent to the village lawyer, the mediocrity to 
the village doctor, and the inferiority to the vil- \ 
lage parson. If mamma have two, the sharpest is \ 
selected for the doctor ; but if only one—no matter \ 
what his feelings or his faculties may be—he must 
be a doctor, for physic has ever been a mother’s \ 
favorite choice.” x 

In answering the question, 44 What is a doctor ? x 
he says it is certain that a great many might be 
taken for anything else; 44 yet there is about them 
an indescribable something which bespeaks their 
mission, and leads you to exclaim, 4 This is a doc¬ 
tor, I am sure!’ This is not his dress, although 
that is very emblematic of his 4 grave calling.’ 
It is a mixture of prudence, caution, and reserve, 
in his physiognomy, mingled with doubt, hope, 
and fear ; a mixture of physical dullness and in¬ 
tellectual brightness, an expression wrought by a 
deeply-sunken die, stamped with a weight of in¬ 
justice, disappointment, and neglect.” He quotes 
from a French writer, who defines a doctor, 44 4 A 
man clothed in black, who puts drugs of which he 


they have poured out a glass of port, and crossed 
their legs for a lounge, the door opens, and the 
maiden aunt enters stealthily t^inquire private¬ 
ly what the doctors think; she is coldly repulsed 
with the usual phrase on such occasions, 4 We are 
talking the case over, and when we have finished 
we will ring the bell.’ After three quarters of an 
hour’s happy conversation, in which every doctor's 
practice is duly canvassed, the weather and crops 
discussed, the patient’s occupation, habits, and cir¬ 
cumstances talked over, the quality of his Wine ap¬ 
proved, and the whole artistic, musical, and sci¬ 
entific world reviewed, sundry shufflings, whisper¬ 
ings, and other indications of impatience, are dis¬ 
tinctly heard outside the door, which reminds the 
learned doctors of the object of their visit, and 
gives them a gentle hint to quicken their proceed¬ 
ings. 4 Well, now, what shall we do ?’ is the first 
question relating to the case. 4 Anything you 
like,’ is the reply. 4 Well, then, suppose we give 
so-and-so, and put a blister on his chest, eh ?’ 
4 Very good,’ is the reply. 4 And I suppose we had 
better say the case is not quite free from danger, 
but we hope that he’ll do well ?’ And with this 


knows little into a body of which he knows noth- \ final proposition, without waiting for the nod of 

assent, the bell is rung; and before the clapper 
could possibly have passed the summons on, the 
door is opened by the self-same lady who, three 
quarters of an hour before, had been requested to 


mg: 

We can not forbear giving our readers a little 
deeper look into the 44 Mysteries,” by quoting 
what he says on Consultations. 4 4 They are use¬ 


ful to young men of limited experience—they are \ retire. She enters with important air and loses 
useless to a man of talent, unless in some obscure \ no time in renewing her former question, impress- 
complaint—and they are farces or deep tragedies, $ ing on the doctors how important it is that she 


according to the style of acting or the style of the 
actors. A gentleman is ill, and under the care of 
a competent surgeon; but an officious aunt or 
neighbor, not particularly well disposed toward 
the family doctor, urges a consultation, and the 
following act ensues, with rarely any variation in 
its scenes : The doctor is sent for, and arrives in 
all due state—a chaise and pair, at least. He is 
introduced by the family surgeon to the lady of 


should be made acquainted with their real opinion, 
but she shall be very guarded not to let any one 
else know. 

44 This, of course, the doctors fully understand, 
and merely tell her just the same as they tell the 
wife, but in a more important and confidential 
tone, which answers every purpose. This farce 
performed, the doctors are again admitted to the 
patient’s presence, who anxiously inq lires, 4 Well, 


remark, for the odd shilling will often pay his 
rent and taxes—so he pockets the fee and prepares 
for his escape with all possible dispatch, having 
overheard sundry allusions to some little boy and 
girl who are not quite the thing , and the hope that 
the doctor would give them his advice. The doc¬ 
tor of course is too good a judge to weaken the or¬ 
acle by extending it—he therefore has another ap¬ 
pointment, and not a minute to spare. 

44 He knows full well that when the oracle has 
been invoked, the sooner the deity quita the tem¬ 
ple the better. He has moreover heard the sotto 
voce soliloquy: 4 Ah ! my poor , dear husband 
worked very hard for what he has , but we must 
not grudge it if it does but do him good /’ 

44 The lady who, before paying the fee, asked the 
doctor when they should see him again, now says, 
4 Doctor, we will send you word if the patient gets 
no better.’ This finale is all that the poor family 
doctor could wish; he has been at an awful dis¬ 
count ever since the maiden aunt first mooted the 
consultation, and now that the oracle has been 
worked, and its decision paid for, he rapidly rises 
to par and then to premium. 

44 Now, wrong as this farce may appear at first, 
and it is literally true> on reconsideration we 
must admit that it has its useful ends. It restored 
the confidence in the medical attendant, which the 
maiden aunt had wofully shaken, and it left the 
family doctor in quiet, undisturbed possession of 
his case for the whole remaining period of the ill¬ 
ness, since no other maiden aunt would be listened 
to who tried again to alarm the patient out of a 
ten-pound note.” 




the house, whose husband has the misfortune to \ doctor, what have you made of my case ?’ 


be the object of all this silly ceremony. After a 
few preliminary words with the medical attendant 
aside, he is ushered into the patient’s room, where 
the usual colloquial performance takes place, re¬ 
lieved by the inspection of the tongue, counting of 
the pulse, and tabbering of the chest; the interest¬ 
ing object of the ceremony being at an amazing 


44 With a grave and suitable tone the physician 
informs him, that they have had a very long con¬ 
sultation about his case —that they have gone over 
all the symptoms carefully —that they are quite 
agreed, and think he is not entirely free from dan¬ 
ger, but hope that what they have prescribed will 
soon bring him round again. He is informed that 


premium for the time, and the family doctor at a \ he must have a blister on his chest, and take 


I 


fearful discount. Seizing the first pause, the pa¬ 
tient asks what the doctor thinks is the matter 
with him, as innocently as if the family surgeon 
had been a mute during his attendance. The re¬ 
ply is the approved and stereotyped one for all 
such occasions, 4 We will go into another room, talk 
your case over, and then see you again.’ The con¬ 
sultants are ushered into a private room, and in¬ 
troduced to two well-filled decanters of wine, 
which stand upon a table, surrounded with wine¬ 
glasses and flanked by an electro-plated basket of 
cakes, and a writing equipage, with note paper, 
etc., complete. 

44 The family doctor is requested to do the usual 
honors, and at the same time they are requested 
to take what they like. With this the door is 
closed, and an animated chat commences upon the 
weather and the crops, or the politics of the day 
or place, these being topics particularly suited to 
the patient’s case. Before, however, they have 
well entered the field of discussion, and just as 



certain diet; he is assured that everything prop¬ 
er has been done for him by his medical man, and 
that he is in very good hands. With great appar¬ 
ent warmth and kindness the physician takes his 
leave, and the two are then conducted to another 
room, in which the patient’s better half awaits in 
4 golden sorrow ’ the final scene. 

“After asking and receiving the doctor’s opinion, 
she inquires in a winning voice, 4 Doctor , what is 
your fee V 4 Ten guineas, madam, if you please.’ 
With marked confusion and astonishment, which 
she vainly tries to conceal, the lady dives her hand 
into the depths of a pocket privileged for the oc¬ 
casion to hold her husband’s purse, and then re¬ 
peats, 4 Ten, I think you said, doctor V 4 Ten, mad- 
am, if you please.’ 4 Are they to be pounds or guin¬ 
eas, doctor ?’ 4 Oh! we are not particular about 
that, madam;’ and with a smile of satisfaction and 
of triumph she observes, 4 Why, you know, doctor, 
there are no such things as guineas nowadays.’ 
The doctor admits the truth of this too oft-repeated 


NO TIME TO READ. 

44 1 have not time to read it if I subscribe for 
it,” said a man to me, when urged to take the 
Water-Cure Journal, after I had answered all 
other objections. He said this while he was 
44 taking time” to smoke himself and his neigh¬ 
bors, not 44 greatly to their satisfaction,” though 
it seemed to be to his. Yes, he had time to 
smoke, and had taken time to earn, or at-least 
to get, a great variety of expensive 44 physiological 
abominations” with which to gratify a depraved 
appetite, as I had observed at dinner, for I had 
taken dinner with him. But the poor, hurried 
man found 44 no time to ready He had taken 
time to have a severe turn of 44 bilious fever” a 
few weeks before, and took time, every few days, 
to have a 44 terrible time with rheumatism,” as 
he told me. And no wonder the man had 44 no 
time to read.” Well, as he 44 had no time to 
read,” I took the time he was taking to smoke to 
give him a gratuitous lecture on the great econ¬ 
omy of attending to hygiene in saving those un¬ 
pleasant times of suffering, and consequent ex¬ 
pense and injury to business. I pointed out and 
endeavored to elucidate the desirableness of keep¬ 
ing in a condition to perform the greatest possible 
amount of labor with the least possible fatigue 
and wear and tear of the system. But I very 
much doubt whether I succeeded in piercing the 
cloud of smoke that enveloped his narcotized senso- 
rium sufficiently for him to discern that a free and 
harmonious play of all the functions of the body 
was sufficiently desirable to justify him in aban¬ 
doning his soul-and-body-destroying luxuries. I 
left a Journal, hoping he might take time to read 
and think of these things. 44 Oh, when will men 
learn wisdom, and be wise ?” H. N. H. 
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“ He gets advice, instruction, an expla¬ 
nation of our system, or knowledge of the 
laws of life and health; a plan, also, when 
he leaves, for home-treatment, so that he 
can regain his health without troubling 


WATER. 


11 To the days of the aged it Addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens tlje sight, 
’Tis like qnulling a goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY R. T. TRAXjJL, M.D. 
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Reminiscences. —“Is the Water-Cure 
running out?” Let us see. Just fifteen 
years ago this present month of June, in 
the neighborhood of the present New York 
Hygeio-Medical Institute, and the Ilygeio- 
Therapeutic College, was opened, on a 
very small scale, a “ Cure” for the recep¬ 
tion of invalids, to be treated without drug- 
remedies. It was the first establishment 
of the kind in America, and the thing was 
as mythical and unpopular as the “ voice 
of one crying in the wilderness.” The 
simple sign, “ Water-Cure,” was a mystery 
to the whole neighborhood. Not one in a 
hundred of the passers-by who read it un¬ 
derstood its import. We advertised in the 
papers that we would cure diseases with¬ 
out the employment of anything in the 
shape of “ apothecary stuff.” A few poor, 
forlorn, desperate, and almost dying cases 
came in from the highways, and byways, 
and hospitals of the city. Their vitality 
was very low, and iheir purses still lower. 
The doctors had drugged them long and 
strong, and had charged them according to 
the quantity of services rendered. Many 
of them were existing on the charities of 
their friends, and were unable to pay even 
the necessary disbursements, to say nothing 
of room-rent, and the services of physician 
and attendants. Nevertheless, they were 
all received for just what they could pay ; 
and, as good luck would have it, all of them 
recovered. 

Others, in higher life and of greater 
ability to pay, soon began to call on us. 
Many of these stood on their dignity, and 
seemed to regard the condescension of 
patronizing us as quite sufficient on their 
part, without paying us money besides. 
Anecdotes like the following were frequent 
episodes in the history of our sanctum 
sanctorum: 

“Five dollars entrance fee! What is 
this for ? It looks very much like a gouge. 
What does a person get for the five dol¬ 
lars ?” 



doctors, if he will, and keep it forever after, 
if he pleases.” 

“ What do you charge a week for board 
and treatment ?” 

“ Ten dollars in the best class rooms.” 

“What! charge ten dollars a week for 
cold water, plain vegetables, and bran- 
bread—no meat, no coffee, no nothing good ! 
Why, one can have the best the Astor 
House affords for two dollars and a half a 
day !” 

“ Very well, if you are willing to pay for 
the living which makes you sick, and enjoy 
it so well, just keep right on and see how 
soon you can try the benefits and the com¬ 
forts of dying.” 

“ Ah, well, ahem ! But how long must 
one take your packs and douches, and eat 
your coarse trash and horrid trumpery, 
before he will get well enough to eat and 
drink what he has a mind for ?” 

“ This depends entirely on the state of 
his mind. He will get so that he can eat 
wholesome food by the time that the bell 
rings for dinner ; but he will never be en¬ 
abled to take unwholesome things and not 
be harmed. Our system does not aim to 
subvert the laws of nature, but to bring men 
in harmony with them.” 

“ Oh, I see ! You are very ultra. Are 
you not carrying matters a little too far ? 
Are you not in danger of running your sys¬ 
tem into the ground? Would you not do 
better to be a little more lenient, a little 
more—” 

“ Compromising, you mean. Perhaps 
we should make more money at first by 
sacrificing our principles, but we should 


Allopathic physicians came to us with 
their patients, and very kindly offered to 
“ divide responsibility,” they prescribing the 
medicines while we performed the Hydro¬ 
pathy. The co-partnership was always 
declined, and the doctors took their patients 
into their carriages and indignantly drove 
off. 

Homeopathists called on us to inquire if 
our system and theirs would not work to¬ 
gether. We invariably agreed to answer 
this question whenever the inquirer would 
tell us how his system did operate. But 
as no one has ever attempted to enlighten 
us on this point, the great question remains 
unsolved to this day. 

Eclectics, having no principles of their 
own, could amalgamate with anything; 
hence, they were ready to recommend 
Water-Cure, if we would reciprocate by 
prescribing their mongrel medicines. We 
had to give them the cold shoulder, and 
they have ever since called us fanatics. 

Physio-Medioals were sure that steam 
and lobelia were as much hygienic agencies 
as were water and food ; and when we re¬ 
fused them the hand of fellowship, they 
became as wrathy as Cayenne pepper. 

Even some years later, Hydrodrugo- 
pathic physicians joined the general cry 
against our “one-ideaism,” and became our 
most bitter and relentless opponents. Very 
few of the “ Water-doctors” of those days 
had got their eyes open far enough to see 
clear through the drug system into the 
bright light of common sense. 

Surgeons of the navy, on furlough, more 
than once applied for treatment, on condi¬ 
tion that they should not be exposed, so as 
to be lowered in the estimation of the regu¬ 
lar profession. 

And clergymen sometimes called on us 
to get advice for some consumptive brother, 


ruin our system in the end. We prefer to ; whose case had been pronounced “ doubt- 


represent our system in its truth and in its 
purity, and have less patronage.” 

“ Well, I’ll think the matter over, and 
perhaps see you again. At present I do 
not feel that I can come down quite so 
low.” 

Others were more mindful of their social 
position than of their dollars, and would 
consent to take treatment provided we 
would conceal the fact from their friends 
and acquaintances. They could submit to 
the degradation of being cured empirically ; 
but, rather than lose caste in society, they 
would die in the hands of the popular phy¬ 
sicians. 


ful” by the attending physician ; but we 
were not allowed to see the patient, nor to 
know his name nor residence, lest, perad- 
renture, he might be spoken disparagingly 
of by a gainsaying world. 

Such of our neighbors as were on speak¬ 
ing terms with us would frequently ask 
what the “ Water-Cure” was ; and after we 
had labored faithfully for half an hour to 
make them understand it, they would con¬ 
fess that it was “ very queer,” but would 
solemnly declare that they would not dare ch 
trust themselves without some medicine. H 
And we usually had the satisfaction of 
knowing, after exerting ourselves to the 
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utmost to make them comprehend its first 
(> principles, that we might just as well have 
talked geometry for the same length of 
time to the walls of a school-house. 

Strangers from the country would occa¬ 
sionally call to make inquiries. They had 
heard of the “Cold Water-Cure” and they 
felt a curiosity to see it as well as the other 
“ elephants” of the metropolis. Some of 
them would request the privilege of seeing 
some one “ packed,” as though “ packing” 
and “ Water-Cure” were one and the same 
thing. 

These incidents are very trivial in them¬ 
selves, but they illustrate the extreme ig¬ 
norance and prejudice of the public mind, 
and show the low estate from which our 
system has had to work its way toward 
popularity. When we took hold of the 
system it was generally misunderstood by 
the public, always misrepresented by phy¬ 
sicians, and really as low, and vulgar, and 
despised in public estimation as new-born 
truth always is. But we expect to live to 
see it the prevailing medical system of this 
country, if not of the world. For three or 
four years our establishment did not pay 
expenses ; we supported it from the avails ; 
of other business. Now, we have a large j 
and paying institution, a chartered and 
nourishing Medical School, and our gradu¬ 
ates, male and female, have, in many in¬ 
stances, secured a large, and useful, and 
profitable practice in the first year of their 
professional life. With this brief summary 
of the operations of our system in one place, 
saying nothing of many flourishing institu¬ 
tions in the country, we submit to the reader 
whether Water-Cure is running out or run¬ 
ning in. 

Milk Sickness. —A correspondent asks 
us to write an article on the disease known 
in the Western States as the “ Mdk Sick¬ 
ness,” or “Trembles.” Allusion is made 
to this affection in the “ Hydropathic En¬ 
cyclopedia,” in the chapter on Spasmodic 
Diseases, article, “ Raphania.” It is pro¬ 
bably induced by some narcotic poison, 
which renders the blood highly putrescent, 
and produces a disease having all the es¬ 
sential characteristics of typhus fever of a 
putrid form and very low diathesis. The 
chief peculiarity attending it is the painful 
affection of some of the joints. In some 
cases these are rigidly contracted, and the 
) pain is excruciating. The treatment should 
be precisely the same as for ordinary putrid 
typhus fever —typhus gravior —with the 
addition of wet cloths to the affected joints, 


either warm or cold, as either proves most 
agreeable. It is dangerous to use the flesh 
or the milk of animals when the disease is 
prevalent. The cow might expel the pois¬ 
onous element from her own body through 
the secretion of milk, and thus escape the 
disease, while the person or animal that par¬ 
took of the milk would be fatally poisoned. 

Scarlet Fever. —Mad, blind, foolish, 
wicked, horrid, murderous. We know not 
which epithet best applies to the conduct 
of the doctors and the people in relation to 
this disease. Were we to express our own 
thoughts and feelings exactly on this sub¬ 
ject, we should hurl all these and all similar 
words in the dictionary at their stupid 
heads or perverted hearts. The patience 
of Job was exhausted on a memorable oc¬ 
casion, and ours, like the “ sands of life” 
of the young man in Jersey City who ad¬ 
vertises Cannabis indicus , has nearly run 
out, so far as scarlet fever is concerned. 
Hundreds of doctors have published to the 
world safe, simple, easy, and sure ways for 
curing scarlet fever. Hundreds of non- < 
professional persons have treated many j 
hundreds of cases within a few years with¬ 
out losing one. Hydropathic physicians j 
have treated the disease extensively for 
years without losing a patient. We have, 
in the city of New York, treated cases con¬ 
tinually for fifteen years^ without losing a 
patient. Many allopathic physicians have 
declared to the world that our plan of treat¬ 
ment has, even in their hands, been uni¬ 
formly successful. And the disease, when 
left entirely to itself, is scarcely at all dan¬ 
gerous. All these things have been re¬ 
peatedly published to the world in news¬ 
papers, and recorded in medical journals. 

But, in the face of all these facts, the 
children all over the country are dying of 
scarlet fever. No, they are not. They are 
dying of the doctor’s drugs. We say this 
deliberately. We declare that the common 
drug practice is killing . We say with 
emphasis that jive are killed by the doctors 
where one dies of the disease. Whenever we 
hear of the disease, we hear of the same 
infernal machinery brought to bear, not 
upon the disease—for the doctors do not 
pretend to know what this is—but against 
the patient’s vital powers. On the absurd 
notion that disease is a something, an entity 
in the system, like a rat in a cellar, that 
must be driven out, or drawn out, or killed 
within, the same bleeding, blistering, and 
purging; the same niter, antimony, and 
calomel; the same opium, quinine, and al¬ 


cohol that have sent so many millions to ^ 
their graves in budding infancy and bloom¬ 
ing youth, are still the leading remedies. 
With these reflections, which we write 
because we feel like it, rather than because 
we expect they will reach the evil, we 
submit the following communication, just 
received from one of the graduates of our 
last school term, A. T. Hamilton, M. D. : 

Dr. Trall —Since I arrived at home I have 
been thrown into close connection with an old , 
learned, and influential physician of the Allopathic 
School of Medicine. 

The scarlet fever prevails in our town, and he 
has exhausted the virtue of his materia rnedica 
in the vain attempt to cure this, to him, formi¬ 
dable disease. He says, “ I have cured cases of 
the anginose form, twenty years ago, by pouring 
cold water over the body and then wrapping them 
in blankets till they sweat.” 

“ Well, Doctor, why don’t you treat your patients 
in that manner at present ?” 

“ Because the people are so strongly prejudiced 
against cold water that they fear it will strike the 
poison in and kill the patient.” 

“ But, Doctor, when your patients die under 
your drug-treatment, do they ever get afraid of 
drugs, and say that your remedies killed them ?” 

“ Oh, no! If they die, the medicine has nothing 
to do with their death, but when they get well, 
the medicine cures them.” 

“ Now, Doctor, do you think the prejudice 
would exist in the minds of the dear people against 
the use of water , if physicians had not created 
and upheld this dread of water r” 

“Well, I suppose not; but the old women are 
so afraid of these new measures that it is hard to 
introduce them. I am a kind of eclectic ; I use 
everything that is good.” 

“ Doctor, the eclectics have no principles of their 
own, and all they have is stolen from the other 
schools of medicine. Now, Doctor, I infer that 
you practice without any principle to guide your 
prescriptions.” 

He said not a word in reply to that, but re¬ 
marked : 

“ If 1 knew any prophylactic for scarlatina I 
would immediately adopt it.” 

“ Well, Doctor, we Water-Cure physicians have 
one of the best prophylactics for all diseases. It 
is this—A strict attention to the laws of health, 
which comprehends diet, exercise, air, etc., etc.” 

“ But, you know there is an all-wise Providence 
who takes care of these things, and people will 
have these diseases any how ; so your hygiene 
will not ward off the dispensations of Providence.” 

“ True, Providence does afflict us, but it is for 
the violation of, or false relation to, his laws, and 
we must suffer the penalty of placing ourselves in 
wrong relations to his laws. But, stop—if these 
diseases will come any how, and they are the 
command of God, why do you dare contravene 
those commands, or annul the penalty, by giving 
medicines, when it is the desire of Providence for 
them to be sick. It seems to me, Doctor, that the 
idea of giving a medicine to do away with a pen¬ 
alty is absurd, and nullifies the laws to which the 
penalty is attached.” 

“I will try water on some of my scarlatina 
patients, for all my drug-remedies have failed, 
and if you will give me one of your text-books I 
will be obliged.” 

I took down these notes, because they are from 
the lips of a physician who has had an extensive 
practice for twenty-seven years. Moreover, he is 
one of the most intelligent and best booked Allo¬ 
pathic M. D.’s within my acquaintance. 

The Granite State.—“ Morn breaketh 
in the East.” Occasionally we hear cheer¬ 
ing intelligence from some of the most coi 
servative portions of New England, lik 
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the following, which we extract from a let¬ 
ter just received from a young lady in 
Warner, N. H. : 

The gospel of Water*Care is but little under¬ 
stood in this vicinity, consequently your Journal 
will be as “a light shiniDg in a dark place” to 
those who may choose to be benefited by its 
perusal. The people have two things to learn : 
First, that life and health are unsafe in the hands 
of the drug doctors; and, secondly, that there is 
“ a more excellent way.” They are beginning to 
learn the first, and when, by the aid of your 
light-diffusing publications, they shall have been 
taught the second, there is an end of pills and po¬ 
tions, drugs and doctors, with the hardy sons and 
daughters of the Granite State. True, we have 
yet made but a small beginning, but when we re¬ 
member that Home, the Seven-hilled City and 
“Mistress of the World,” was once only a little 
village on the banks of the Tiber, we will not 
“ despise the day of small things.” 

Old Kentucky. —We have liberty to 
publish the following letter. It has long 
been our pleasure to read similar communi¬ 
cations almost every day in the year. 

Messrs. Fowler and Wells —I will give 
you my experience in regard to Hygeio-Thera- 
peutics. I have been a reader of your journals 
and publications for four or five years, and I 
can assure you that I have been greatly bene¬ 
fited by their teachings. When I commenced 
reading the Water-Cure Journal I was in¬ 
temperate in all things. I used tobacco, whisky, 
and drugs, and a good deal of hog-meat, which I 
imagined was necessary to keep up my strength; 
but was troubled with headache and all sorts 
of aches and pains. I did not really under¬ 
stand the system you teach for a year or two. I 
still took medicine after I commenced reading your 
journals, and every time I felt a little unwell I 
resorted to a dose of pills to purify the blood, as 
all patent medicines are recommended to do. But 
one spring I had a severe sickness, and continued 
reading your publications, and finally sent for the 
“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia” and the “ Family 
Physician,” and after reading them I could see 
clearly how a person can live and be healthy 
without drugs or stimulants. It is now three 
years since I have had a day’s sickness except 
slight colds, and it is precisely three years since 
I have taken drugs of any sort. I used tobacco 
for seventeen years, but have not used any for 
more than thirty months. I have also taken a 
life-pledge not to drink “ spirituous or malt liquors, 
wine, or cider,” and I can most truly say that I 
have never enjoyed life so well as during the last 
three years. All this change is attributable solely 
to the knowledge of the laws of health which I 
derived from your publications ; nor am I the only 
one in this place who has been benefited in this 
way. I am fully convinced that the system you 
teach is the only true healing art in existence. 
Fairview, Ky., April 11, 1858. N. Wade. 

Clubs Running Out. —One of our cor¬ 
respondents, who has sent us a large club 
of subscribers lor several years, sends a 
small one this year with the following re¬ 
mark : “ Nearly all who have taken the 
Water-Cure Journal for several years 
have regained their health and learned how 
to keep it. They do not feel the need* of 
the Journal any longer on their own ac¬ 
count, and, as they care nothing for their 
neighbors, they refuse to renew their sub- 
j scriptions.” 

\ We are sincerely glad to learn that our 
subscribers have been so greatly benefited ; 


that they have received more than a hun¬ 
dred-fold for each dollar they have paid us ; 
but we are both grieved and ashamed to 
learn that they care nothing for their neigh¬ 
bors. “Am I my brother’s keeper V ’ was 
never asked save by one person, and that 
was Cain. Our friends ought to look a 
little deeper into the science of sociology. 
They will find, on a fuller investigation of 
the subject, that the sickness and suffering 
of their neighbors will inevitably react upon 
them. It is impossible for any human 
being to exist in society and not be injuri¬ 
ously affected by all that injures others. 
Hence, an enlightened selfishness should 
induce those who have learned the better 
way to take some pains to bring their neigh¬ 
bors to a knowledge of the same. 

Manual Labor Water-Cure and 
School. —We learn that the establishment 
of Rev. Mr. Estee, at Petersburgh, N. Y., 
is soon to be enlarged. The private school 
has been changed to a public one, and a 
stock company has been organized for the 
purpose of erecting suitable buildings. 
They are expected to accommodate one 
hundred and fifty pupils, and be ready by 
the first of August. 

The Nature of Disease. —We are not 
yet apprised whether Dr. Bedortha will 
continue the discussion with us or not. 
We hope he will. We are sure that if he 
will meet the question as we proposed in 
our last article, the truth can be estab¬ 
lished and the whole matter settled at once. 
And we are quite as sure that it can never 
be settled satisfactorily to the public in any 
other way. We have on hand two com¬ 
munications from physicians who wish to 
debate the question, their views coinciding 
with those of Dr. Bedortha; but their dis¬ 
sertations happen to be irrelevant. They 
discuss everything except the real matter 
in issue. When they will write to the 
point, we will publish their articles and 
reply to them. We hope this will be a 
satisfactory reason for rejecting their ar¬ 
ticles, and we hope that they will not think 
that we are afraid to publish them. 

Co Corrospnhnts. 

Answers in this department are given by Dr. Tball. 


Weak Eyes.—W. Y., Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
The patient is a man of 29 years. About two years ago he 
, bail an attack of paralysis in the left side of the head, left 
eye, and the mouth. He was under allopathic treatment 
for it for seven months. He has got over the paralysis, but 
suffered since the 20th of August, 1S57, from weak eyes. 
He has been since that under allopathic treatment for the 
eyes, which consisted principally in blistering in the front 
and back of the ear. He can not bear the light on his 


eyes, and particularly the left. The eyes nre always more 
or less inflamed. Sometimes the head feels paiuful. He 
uses tobacco, strong drinks, coffee, pork, etc., considera¬ 
bly. Are the bad eyes caused by the paralysis, and can 
they be cured ? If so, how ? If they can not be cured, 
can they be relieved, and how ? 

The bad eyes are caused by tobacco, coffee, pork, strong 
drink, etc. He must sacrifice them or his eyes,whichsoever 
he pleases. — 

Foul Blood. —R. C., Guilford, Ind. I am 
troubled with a dizziness of the head. This seldom oc¬ 
curs except when I move my head suddenly, stoop down 
and raise up quickly, or look up, or turn over in bed. 

1 am frequently so dizzy that I have to remain stationary 
a few seconds before 1 can safely attempt to walk. I am 
always worse when I do not get my usual amount of sleep. 
When I am most troubled with this feeling, there is a con¬ 
tinual unpleasant sensation in the frontal region of the 
brain—a kind of dull pain. 

I am thirty-eight years old, a farmer, and have always 
enjoyed general good health. I am five feet eight inches 
high, rather stout built; weight about 145 pounds in sum¬ 
mer to 165 in winter; full chest and large head. 

I never took much medicine, and during the last ten 
years I do not know that I have taken a particle of any 
kind. I abjure tobacco, tea, and coffee. I do not think I am 
intemperate in exercise, though I have a large family to 
help support (I am a Woman’s Rights mau), which neces¬ 
sarily keeps me pretty busy. Although I have been a 
reader of the Water-Cure Journal for a number of years, 
which I am quite certain has been a decided advantage to 
my family so far as health and the saving of doctor’s bills 
are concerned, yet I must acknowledge that my diet has 
not been strictly physiological. For instance, I sometimes 
cat a little pork, beef, or mutton. I eat leavened bread, 
butter, pie, the crust of which is shortened with lard ; 
sweet cakes, etc. 

I use a good deal of fruit, use no pickles, no pepper or 
spice of any kind, scarcely. I seldom feel any inconve¬ 
nience from anything I am in the habit of eating; and at 
the present time my appetite and general health are as 
good as usual. Now, doctor, will you please indicate the 
probable cause of my difficulty, and the remedy, through 
the Journal ? 

The probable cause is the foul stuff you eatr—pork, lard, 
etc. The remedy is an anti-hog diet. 

Druggery, etc. —R. M. R., Stratford, N. Y. 
Dr. R. T. Trail: Dear Sir—A friend of mine wishes to ob¬ 
tain your opinion relative to her daughter’s case, through 
the Water-Cure Journal. About the first of August 
last the child, who was nine years of age, was taken with 
a violent pain in her left ankle (having complained of a 
slight lameness for two or three days previous). Poultices 
of every description were applied, but the pain continued 
excruciating, attended with general inflammation, and 
darting pains throughout the system for three weeks, when 
the ankle had become so much swollen that it was lanced. 
The fever subsided after about eight days. She had reg¬ 
ular allopathic treatment, and was constantly under the in¬ 
fluence of morphine. About this time the right knee be- 

f an to be very painful, and became much swollen and in- 
amed. Leeches and blisters were applied, also iodine, 
and various ointments of calomel, etc., to prevent, as the 
doctor said, white swelling. This continued paiuful and 
swollen four or five months, when it broke on the under 
side, and still continues to discharge. The.incision on the 
left ankle healed, hut subsequently five running sores 
broke out upon the same leg below the knee, out of which 
pieces of bone are frequently discharged. She has been 
able to walk some, with assistance, for three or four 
months. 

Her general health seems good—appetite good. She 
has taken a great variety and quantity of medicine, among 
which are meadow saffron, iodine, calomel, cod-liver oil, 
etc., etc. Her diet, by the advice of her physicians, has 
been stimulating, consisting of varieties of animal food 
(pork excepted), and strong beer, wine, tea, etc., etc. 

The drugging was abominable, and the dietary is not 
much better. We doubt if she can now be cured by 
home treatment. The worst things about her case are 
the drugs within her. The electro-chemical baths are 
useful in getting the drugs out. The diet should be re¬ 
stricted to the plainest vegetable food, and those foul 
poisons, cod-liver oil, wine, beer, etc., abandoned soon, or 
the poor child will be but a miserable wreck for the rest 

of her days. - 

Necrosis.— E. S. S., Osborn, Ohio. Send the 
child to an establishment. The fact that you allowed a 
doctor to drug him because home water-treatment did not 
cure so soon as you thought it ought to, shows that you do 
not understand the disease nor the treatment well enough 

to manage either. - 

Paralysis. —R. M. M., Vienna, Me. What is 
the cure for a hand and arm which has become nearly 
useless from a paralytic shock ? 

The a&ection of the hand and arm is merely symptoma¬ 
tic. The primary difficulty Ife in the iarge internal viscera, 
the liver, spleen, etc. Restore the functions of these organs 
and the paralysis will disappear. Your description of the 
young lady’s case gives us no clew to the original cause of 
the malady. If we could see her we could ascertain it at 
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Food for Students.— J. T., Butternuts, N. Y. 
Please tell me, through your valuable paper, what kind of 
food is the most beneficial for a person while attending 
school. Are eggs hurtful to a student? 

Bread and fruit are the best food in the world for all 
persons in general, and for students in particular. Eggs 
are not so good as bread and fruit. 

Boils. —M. H. T., Baltimore, Md. Boils and 
eruptions of all kinds are evidences of an unhealthy state 
of the system, but they indicate a remedial effort in the 
right direction. To cure them, eat, drink, bathe, and ex¬ 
ercise, so as to purify the blood as rapidly as possible. 

Asthma.— J. S , Caseyville, Ky. Your com¬ 
plaint is asthma, arising from an enlarged liver. The plan 
of treatment should be the wet-sheet pack two or three 
times a week, and one or two sitz-batlis daily, the wet 
girdle a part of each day, and a strict vegetable diet. 
Avoid salt, grease, and milk. 

Skin Disease. —H. W., Fairview, Ky. Erup¬ 
tions in warm weather indicate gross blood or a torpid liver. 
The remedial plan is, free the system from the biliary ele¬ 
ments, and purify the blood. A plain and very abstemi¬ 
ous diet is the first essential. Abstain from grease of all 
kinds, salt, and condiments. A tepid sponge-bath should 
be taken morning and evening, and a “pack” once a 
week would be advantageous. 

Pimples. —I. C. It will require years for you 
to get rid of the blotches and eruptions on your face. 
Bathe daily; eat only plain, wholesome food; work ac¬ 
cording to your strength in the open air, and let Nature 
renovate your constitution in her own good time. 

Costiveness. —R. S. P., Providence, R. I. Give 
the child a little Indian or wheat-meal gruel or mush, 
three times a day, with the diluted milk. Do not give it 
any more sugar nor scalded molasses. 

Didasko. —We are in possession of your “ pre¬ 
liminary” article, as you call it, on the nature of dis¬ 
ease. Is is wholly irrelevant to the subject. Send on 
your argument, and we will attend to it. Several other 
physicians have written us long preliminaries, promising 
that after we have published them, they will write some¬ 
thing to the purpose. This is all bosh. Either argue the 
point at once, or save your ink and paper. 

Failing Hair. —W. G. M. D., Greenefield, Mo. > 
We would be pleased to know what will prevent hair 
from fretting off, at about an inch from the head, giving 
the appearance of baldness. Will such wearing away of 
the hair necessarily result in baldness, or may it not be re¬ 
stored to vigor ? 

It is a self-evident proposition that loss of hair has a 
tendency to baldness; but whether it will result in bald¬ 
ness, depends on the length of time the causes continue 
to operate. The remedy consists in abandoning all 
erroneous habits of living. 

Dyspepsia and Drugs. —S. A. C. You have 
too many drugs ever to get entirely rid of your difficulties. 
By careful management, you may enjoy comfortable 
health. Plain, dry food, tepid sitz-batlis, and carriage- 
riding are the best remedial means. The electro-chem¬ 
ical baths might be serviceable. 

Scrofula. —E. II. S. Cases like yours can be 
cured at any time before it settles on the lungs. There is 
always a tendency to tubercular consumption, hence the 
only safety is in arresting the first symptoms. As your 
family is consumptive, it behooves you to be particularly 
watchful. 


Reports of Casts. 


Rheumatism. —By E. B. Ort, M.D., Lewiston, 
Pa.—Dr. Trail: Dear Sir—I send you the partic- ( 
ulars of the following case, to let you and my class- 


town. The message also infoi med me that I should 
meet several allopathic physicians in counsel. So 
of course I went prepared. On arriving at the 
house I met two of the learned M.D.’s. One of 
them set about making fun of my youthful appear¬ 
ance, with, as he said, “ no hair on my chin yet.” 
After attempting to ridicule me and my system 
awhile, he asked me if “ our school or college 
could give a legal diploma, and if I had one ?” I 
assured him I was in possession of a diploma, and 
that I did not buy it, which brought his blarney 
to a quietus. The other M.D. treated me with 
marked politeness, and coincided with all I said in 
relation to the patient. The first-named M.D. now 
left, declaring, as he went, that I would certainly 
kill the patient. 

The patient—Mrs. II.—had suffered severely 
from rheumatic pains for three months; her limbs 
were much swollen, and some of her joints were 
greatly contracted and distorted. I applied wet 
cloths to the body and hot bandages to the limbs, 
which soon allayed the pain. Tepid ablutions 
were also applied, and after these applications she 
was decidedly better. The prescription then was, 
wash with tepid water twice a day, and wet linen 
to the limbs and joints whenever swollen and pain¬ 
ful. The diet was properly regulated. 

In a week I visited the patient again, and found 
her able to be up and walk about the room, with 
no pain nor swelling, and all the joints except one 
of a normal appearance. On the 23d July I re¬ 
ceived the following letter from her husband : 
“Mrs. II. is still increasing in strength. This 
morning she came down the walk in front of the 
house without any assistance. The swelling has 
left her altogether; the joint of the second finger 
has returned to its natural appearance. We can 
not express our gratitude for what you have done 
for us.” - 

Dropsy. —By Dr. A. Smith.—Mr. J. G. was 
brought to our cure in a private carriage, not 
being able to travel in a public way, and suffering 
with apparently the last stages of that much to be 
dreaded disease, dropsy of the abdomen and lower 
extremities, caused by a severe sprain in the lum¬ 
bar region of the spine, and strong doses of purg¬ 
ative medicines. This patient, before he was 
brought to our place, had been pronounced incur¬ 
able by the most eminent allopathic physicians; 
in fact, he was told, in our presence, that it was 
not in the power of any system of treatment to 
restore him to health. His physician did not think 
it possible for him to live over twenty-eight days 
from the time he was brought to our institution, 
as the pressure on the internal viscera, diaphragm, 
etc., would be so great that suffocation must neces¬ 
sarily take place in that time. The patient asked 
us if we thought it best to tap him, in order to re¬ 
lieve his critical condition. We answered, Yes, 
though not with the trocar, but with Nature’s 
great therapeutic instruments, the water-cure ap¬ 
pliances. We did so, by placing him in a wet- 
sheet pack, where he remained one hour; from 
there the patient was placed in a warm half-bath, 
at 94°, where we kept him one hour and a half. 
This was done to relax the distended skin, which 
it did do, and the diseased matter oozed through 


mates of the school know how we are prospering 
with the great reform in central Pennsylvania, the pores of the skin, so much so that by scraping 
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would adhere together. And by placing this dis- 
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to any resinous substance. After the warm-bath, 
immediately a cold sponge-bath, to strengthen 
capillary circulation. His abdomen and limbs 
were sponged over with water at 66° at 6 p.m.; 
his bowels were kept open with tepid injections. 
This treatment, with the blandest food, we gave 
for two weeks with the most happy results. 

The patient then being out of all immediate 
danger, we continued the wet-sheet pack as above, 
following it with a half-bath at 90° one hour— 
friction all the time while in the bath. At 4 p.m. 
a sitz, at 70°, ten minutes. The warm half-bath 
was always followed with a cold dash or sponge- 
bath ; at 8 p. m. a sponge-bath, 65°. His bowels 
were kept open with copious injections of water, 
ranging from 06° to 80°. This, with the excep¬ 
tion of the small douche that we gave on the lower 
limbs, and over the lumbar region of the spine, 
for the last three weeks, constituted the treatment 
J in this case. The patient remained with us twelve 
\ weeks, at the end of which time the dropsical 
) swellings were all gone, the skin became clean 
] and smooth, and he could walk five or six miles 
' with perfect ease—something which he had not 
\ done for some two years previous to his being 
\ brought jto our cure. As the patient returned 
home, his friends could scarcely realize that he 
J had been restored to health by water-treatment. 

I Betiilehem, Pa. 

i 



WAR, WINE, AND WATER. 

When Homer’s sightless eyeballs rolled, 

As tales of gory fields went round, 

His hand a mighty harp then swayed, 

And almost made them holy ground. 

Too long have war and warlike men 

Usurped the power, and gathered praise ! 

What might a Homer’s genius done, 

If Peace, not War, had fanned its blaze ? 

Erin’s Anacreon tuned his lyre, 

And bade it sound in Bacchus’ praise; 

His fame’s extended, not increased , 

By his Bacchanalian lays. 

Learning, and wit, and poet’s skill, 

May round a goblet laurels twine. 

But all combined can never bring 
Fair Virtue down to cups of wine. 

Priessnitz ! amid his native hills, 

Unaided by the power to sing, 

Hath on to-morrow writ his name, 

And taught it to each purling Spring. 

He soothed, he healed, he brought the rose 
Back to the cheek disease had blanch’d; 

The wound that drug and lancet made, 
Priessnitz with simple Water stanch’d. 

Far higher theme than camp or bowl 
Shall from the future harvest fame : 

Who rends the vail from error’s brow 
Alone is worthy of a name. 

Cleveland, Ohio. D. Robertson. 


Myself and Dr. Hamilton will attend your college 
next winter. 

July 8th, I was called to see Mrs. II., of McVey- 


Homeopathy has just achieved a great tri¬ 
umph in Little Rock, Arkansas, according to a re¬ 
eased substance in the fire, it would burn similar i port furnished by a correspondent of ours in that 
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place. One of the citizens being a victim of hypo- t 
chondria, imagined himself to be a goose, and pro- \ 
ceeded to set! The doctors of medicine of the old j 
school were called in, and all their prescriptions < 
proved unavailing. He was bled, but he still \ 
would set; he took calomel, but he would set still! 
A newly-arrived homeopath was now called upon, 
as a last resort. “ Like cures like,” is the mot¬ 
to of his school; that is, it takes a goose to cure 
a goose. lie ordered a pair of feather breeches 
to be worn by the patient, and a dozen eggs, too, 
were brought to him! The spell and the eggs were 
broken together, and the patient was himself again. 

A Word to Boys.— Boys, did you ever think 
that this great world, with all its wealth and wo; 
with all its mines and mountains; oceans, seas, 
and rivers ; with all its shipping, steamboats, rail¬ 
roads, and magnetic telegraphs; with all its mil¬ 
lions of darkly groping men, and all the sciences 
and progress of ages, will soon be given over to 
the boys of the present age—boys like you, assem¬ 
bled in school-rooms, or playing without them on 
both sides of the Atlantic ? Believe it, and look 
abroad upon your inheritance and get ready to 
enter upon its possessions. The Kings, Presidents, 
Governors, Statesmen, Philosophers, Ministers, 
Teachers, Men, of the future, are all boys, whose 
feet, like yours, can not reach the floor, when 
seated upon the benches upon which they are 
learning to master the monosyllables of their re¬ 
spective languages.— The Learned Blacksmith. 


Jiluarg SUtms. 


Good Bread. —“Good Bread—How to Make it 
Light without Yeast or Powders,Receipts for Plain Cook¬ 
ing, Hints on Health, etc.,” is the title of an unassuming 
little hook published by William Hunt. 

Several new books on cookery have appeared in answer 
to a growing conviction of the importance of the subject to 
which they relate. The great fault of all these has been 
that they suppose resources which are not at the command 
of most housekeepers. For instance, “ Christianity in the 
Kitchen” supposes a standard of Christianity among milk¬ 
men which dtiz^vA have only too good reason to know is 
not recognized by them. The great merit of the little book 
now before us is that it gives “ receipts for plain cookery.” 
There are some twenty of these mostly for varieties of 
bread, not one of which involves the use of butter, cream, 
or eggs, and only one or two that of sugar. It is to the re¬ 
ceipts for 'bread-making that we desire to call particular 
attention. To use the words of the author, the housewife 
who has at hand good flour, cold water, and a hot oven , 
can have on the table in less than fifteen minutes enough 
good, light, delicious bread for an ordinary family.” This 
may seem incredible, but from long experience we can 
affirm that, with no ingredients but cold water and good 
flour, and with the single condition of a hot oven, that 
greatest and we may also say rarest of all luxuries, good 
bread, is positively attainable by every one. Moreover, 
bread so made possesses this advantage over the fermented, 
that it may be eaten hot with perfect impunity, so that 
dyspeptics even may have bread which is light, tender, 
and hot. We commend this little book to every house¬ 
keeper as worthy of attention .—Boston Bee. 

Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By Wil¬ 
liam Elder. Octavo, 416 pages. Childs <fc Peterson, 
Philadelphia. Sold by subscription for $1 50. 

But few men of the same age have become so widely 
noted as Elisha Kent Kane. His connection with the 
Arctic expeditions fitted and sent out to aid in the search 
for Sir John Franklin has rendered his name familiar 
on both continents. Before his death, hi9 exploits and 
achievements were more the subject of public interest 


than the history of the man himself, and it is surprising to 
see how little even those who are intimately acquainted 
with his public works know of his private history. One 
cause of this is undoubtedly Dr. Kane’s indisposition to 
make himself individually prominent. In his writings we 
find no self-laudation or egotism, no reference to himself 
or his own acts more than is indispensable for the truth of 
the record. Modest in the extreme, he purposely avoided 
public notice, and chose to record his actions instead of 
his history for the world’s consideration. 

But the early history of such men should not be lost, 
and in obedience to the demands of the public, Messrs. 
Childs & Peterson caused to be prepared the work under 
notice. The editorial supervision thereof was placed in 
the hands of Dr. William Elder, a gentleman whose well- 
known literary abilities and personal acquaintance of Dr. 
Kane and his family rendered him extremely well fitted 
for the task. Into his hands were committed the various 
journals, letters, and other manuscripts left by Dr. Kane, 
from which copious extracts have been made. In refer¬ 
ring to these extracts, Dr. Elder says: “ I have not been 
obliged to suppress a letter or a line for the sake of his 
fame.” 

Wo hope our readers will, from the perusal of this sketchy 
be interested, and inclined to buy the book. We espe¬ 
cially recommend it as a work that should have a place in 
every district school library. 


Business Stotices. 


This Number closes the 25th Volume of the 
Water-Cure Journal. Volume Twenty-Six will com¬ 
mence with the number for July. 

Physicians and others who would aid in pro¬ 
mulgating the principles of Hydropathy throughout the 
world, may do so more effectually than in any other way, 
by extending the circulation of this Journal. 

Subscriptions will commence with the 
month in which the order is received. 

Six months* subscriptions will be received at 
the yearly rates. 

Clubs maybe made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs 
that old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a 
volume to friends at a distance. 

It is believed that a greater blessing can not 
possibly be bestowed on the human race than the uni¬ 
versal diffusion of the life and health-saving principles 
advocated and taught by the Water-Cuke Journal. 

A few moments’ time is usually enough to 
convince every reasonable person of the great superiority 
of the Hydropathic system over that of all others known 
in the healing art. Ye who know the truth, promulgate it. 

Clubs to commence with the new volume should 
be sent in at once. 

Friends and co-workers in the advancement 
of the Water-Cure should see that every family in the 
land is provided with a copy of the Water-Cure Journal. 

Present subscribers are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its familiar 
teachings. 

Having been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub¬ 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Canadian subscribers will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American postage to the lines. 

Subscriptions for either of our publications— 
the Water-Cure Journal, the Phrenological Journal, 
or Life Illustrated— may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 

Spanish quarters and English shillings 
arc received for 20 cents only. 

Wanted.— Volumes 2 and 4 of The Phreno¬ 
logical Journal, for which we will pay double the original 
cost, or more, if required. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Jphrtmmtnts. 


s 


Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.— Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 



R. T. TRALL, MD,] p • . 

O W MAY, M.D., j" Proprietors. 

Dr. May, of the Highland Home Water-Cure, having 
united with Dr. Trail in the management of the Hydro¬ 
pathic Institute, 15 Laight Street, the sick may rely on hav¬ 
ing every attention requued, and all the facilities for treat¬ 
ment that are known to our system. Ele- tro-chemical baths 
are judiciously and discriminatingly administered; kinesip- 
atbic, calistheoic, and alt other hjgionic exercises a e prac- 
t ced n<1 taught; cancers, fistulas, polipus tumors, etc., are 
cured by a new and easy process; uterine diseases and 
displacements in all their ’varieties and com pi cations are 
made a specialty; lying-in women accommodated with 
suit b’e apartments and proper nurtes. Additional accom¬ 
modations have been providsd for the convenience of 
boarders and the friends of patients. Out-door practice in 
city and country attended to 

The School Department will be found a great advantage 
to invalids, and, iuoeed, to all the inmates of the establish¬ 
ment, a« they are privileged to a tend nearly all of the lec¬ 
tures and exercises of the professors and medical class with- 
ou addi ional charge. Prices always reasonable, and due 
allowance made for the times to those who require a loug 
course of treatment. 


The Swedish Movement-Cure, 

and the Compressed Air Bath, are used in America only at 
Dr. Taylor’s Water-Cure, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York. GEO II. TAYLOR, M.D. 

tf. CHARLES E. TAYLOR, M.D. 


Patients wiio wish the best 

possible treatment should go to the New York Water- 
Cuke, No. 52 Morton St., New York. Dr. Wallace gives 
his personal attention to his patients, and has the best of 
attendants. 

Caneers are treated successfully, Dyspepsia and Liver 
C »mplaints. Diseases peculiar to f-males are made a 
speciality, and in mos f cases cured. The holism is in a con¬ 
venient. qu ef, an I healthful locality The rooms are 
newly and tastefully fitted up, and every facility ttfforded 
for the patient’s comfort and a speedy and permanent cure. 
Send for circular. * 


The Brooklyn Heights 

Water-Cure Establishment is b eat d at Nos. G3 and 65 
Col urn ia Street, Brooklyn L. I. Rooms for patients and 
boarders. Outside practice attended to boih in city and 
country. G. F. ADAMS, M.D., 

tf. Physician and Proprietor. 


Water-Cure for Ladies.— Dr. 

Amelia W. Lines has returned to Williamsburg and taken 
the very commodious and pleasantly-situated house No. 26 
South Fourth, corner of Second Street, which is now ready 
for the reception of Patients and Boarders. tf. 


Meriden Mountain Water- 

CURE, at Meriden, Conn., on the line of ihe New York 
and B st<*n Railroad, midway between Hartford and New 
Haven.—Drs. Trail and May, of ihe New Yoik llygeio- 
Therapeutic Institute and College, No. 15 La'ght Stn-et, , 
New York, will open the fir-famed Meri in M *untain (h 
House as a Water-Cure and Hygienic Insti ule, on the /K 
first of June. *]/ 

This is one of the most romantic and salubrious places in {{ 
New England ; four hours from New York; th*ee trains o[\ 
run daily each way. Superior advantages for female ^ 
patients and lying-m women. Terms very reasonable. an/ 
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Dr. Robert Hamilton, former- 

ly connected wi'h the Saratoga Water-Cure, has associated 
with him Prof. M. CALKINS, M.D., of Philndelphia, who 
will open their new Institution for the reception of Patients 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on the 30th March, 1858. 

ForTirms and Circulars, address 

ROBERT HAMILTON M.D. 

Dr. Bedortha’s Water-Cure 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Dr. Munde’s Water-Cure 

ESTABLISHMENT AT FLORENCE (three miles from 
the Northampton D-mo ) Mass. 

Price for patients, $12 p j r week. An allowance made to 
persons in narrow circumstances. May 8t 

Mountain Glen Water-Cure. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.. twenty-eight miles from New York 
by Central R.R. of N. J. 

Possesses superior advantages in purity of air and water, 
romantic scenery, and personal attention. Now open. 

Address 

May * A. UTTER, M.D., Physician and Proprietor. 

Jamestown Institute.—A new 

school will be opened in Jamestown, Chautauque County, 
N. Y., ou Monday, May 10th, f >r pup Is of all ages ar.d both 
sexes. It will be original and peculiar in all its modus of 
unfolding character. Great pains will he taken to strengthen 
the physical, by gardening, dancing, and physical training, 
to harmonize ihe spiritual with the physical, aud discipline 
the intellect so as to unfold the power of thought rather han 
load the memory with the thoughts of others. We shall not 
only welcome the hea tby and strong, but solicit the care of 
the feeble, aud are confident we can raise many to strength 
at the same time we instruct. 

Tne present season we will take parents to boar l with 
children, if desired. A prospectus and statement of plan 
may he obtained of S. T. Munson, 8 Great Jones Street, 
New York, or of the proprietor. Jamestown is beautifully 
situated on he outlet of Ohautauque lake, and can be reached 
from Westfield, on the Like 8hore Road, by s'ream, steam¬ 
boat across the laae, or by stage from Little Valley, on Erie 
Railroad. 

Terms—$ 4 per week, and pupils will be received at any 
time. See prospectus and cucular. 

* O. H. WELLINGTON. 

Athol Water-Cure.—For 

particulars, address GEO. FIELD, M D., Athol, Mass. 

Glen Haven.—Were I to 

write a volume in praise of my mode of treating taumau 
diseases by Water-treatment, it would not weigh with 
the public as much as the volunteered testimony of the 
persons who.se statement ie below. I shall add noihiug to 
it further tbau to state that in my assistant, MLs Harrie t N. 
Austin, M.D , I am fortunate in having a woman equal to 
the demands of her station, and whose reputation as a Phy¬ 
sician of UydropaLhy is, without doubt, far ahead of any 
woman in the United States. 

Should any person reading this wish minute information 
of the Glen, tt can be had by inclosing a three-cent postage 
stamp, and a Circular will be sent, and also a copy of The 
Letter Box, a monthly journal edited by Dr. Austin, aud 
devoted to an exposition of our manner of treating the sick 
and of heal h at large. I have also written and published 
tracts which, if the Ilealih-Reformers of the United States 
will circulate in their neighborhoods, they would do incal¬ 
culable service. They are as follows: 

Dyspepda.Scents. Dress for Woman, 

Scrofula. 3 “ by Dr. A. 6 cents. 

Female Diseases.... 3 “ To the Young Meu 

Spermatorrhea. 6 “ of the U. States .. G “ 

I will send the wh le, prepaid , for nine three-cent 
stamps, and if he who orders them does not think, when they 
have been read aud put into circulation among neighbors, 
that the money has been well aad wisely inves’ed, I will 
refund it. 

Route. —From Eist or West, come on N Y. Central 
Railroad to Syracuse, theuoe by Syracuse and Binghamton 
Railroad to llom^r, and stop at Van Anden’s Hotel, then 
to the Glen by livery. Or, from East or West, ou N. Y. 
and Erie Railroad to Binghamton, thence on Syracuse and 
Binghamton Railroad to Homer, and so ou to the Glen by 
livery. 

Post-office address, Sc >tt, Cortland Co., N. Y., 

For the Proprietor, 

JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D. 


TO THE 'PUBLIC. 

We, the undersigned, Patients of Glen Haven Water-Cure, 
having expe.nnced great benefit from Dr. J. C. Ja’kson’s 
peculiar method of treating disease, desire to express our 
opinion that there is no place in the United States where 
superior facilities for obiaining Health are afforded to the 
lick. 

His peculiar mode of applying water, his dietetic regula¬ 
tions, which are quite original, the great importance which 
he gives to physical exercise, the pleasant social influences, 
the power which in a very remarkable degree he possesses, 


of controlling the mental conditions of his patients, together > 
witu his instructive aud entertaining lectures, make this 
Institution a most desirable residence for the invalids; aud 
in proof of our conviction we affix our names and places < f 
residence. 

Glen Haven, March 8,1853. 



Henry Patrick, 

Louisa Patrick, 
Cornelius E. Dunshee, 
Frank Richardson, 

Jusse M-^keel, 

Frances E. L-ster, 

J. L. Davidson, 

8. G. Davis, 

W. A. Prentiss, 

Leonard Johnson, 
Nicholas Gongar, 

Mrs. E. E. Gongar, 
Calvin Oatis, 

Charles A. Strong, 

Fred. Van Riper, 

Mrs. E. Garrison, 

Rev. Wm. A. Simmons, 
Mrs G Simmons, 

Mrs. J. M. Stone, 

James D. 8pear, 

Duncan Campbell, 
Theron L. Taft, 

Harriet E. Tucker, 

W. G. Markley, 

Harvey L. Brown, 

J T. Clapp. 

Mrs. F. M. Case, 

A. W. Hubbard, 

8. A. Hamilton, 

N. R. Wadliegh, 

Mrs. Clara Blaydes, 

A. II. Brown, 

David II. Plaine, 

Mrs. M. Plaine, 

Rufus T. King, 

Mrs. C W. King, 

Mrs. Martba B. Musser, 
Mrs. Virgil Hillyer, 

Mrs. A. W. Dittnars, 
Edward Parsons, 

Mrs. E. Parsons, 

Frank D. Barton, 

Miss Emily 8. Newland, 
E K. Rugg, 

Miss Emma Rugg, 

Mrs. Jane B Godfrey, 

F. Wdson Hurel, 

S. A. Blair, 

Warren Earle, 

A. D. Robbins, 

D. H. Blair, 

Johu F. Moore, 

J. Sanford Sears, 

Mrs. Ann C. Joy, 

Joseph Black, 

T. B. Starr, 

JohnT. Wilcox, 

John Shirk, 

Mrs. M. N. Cotton, 

M. W. Simmons, 

Mrs. L. A. Clark, 

J. B. Hastings, 

Chari s Fullerton, 
Margaret Wdev, 

Miss Frances Coles, 

John R. Holmes. 

J' senh A. Sued, 

Wniifl Id Sand ford, Esq., 
Jsmes H. Perkins, 
George F. Martin, 

David M. Eyer, 

John Tern ill, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Kalamazoo, “ 

Almont, “ 

Yorktown, N. Y. 

East Schodac, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
South Westport, Mass. 
Prentissville, Pa. 

Hooper, N. Y. 

Joliet, Illinois. 

Waukesha. Wis. 

OtUcb, N. Y. 

Cayuga, N. Y. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Griffiu, Ga. 

Newark, Ohio. 
Springfield, Ill. 

Perth, C. W. 

Burrillvifle, R. I. 

Cortlaud, III. 
Skeppackville, Pa. 

Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
Mentor, Ohio. 

Bryan, “ 

Ruehville, Ind. 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Boston, Mass. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 

Sidney, Maine. 

Bonsacbs, Va. 

New York City. 

« u 

Marietta, Pa. 

88 Broad St. New York. 
New York City. 

Chicago, Ill. 

« « 

Vergennps. Vt. 

Otego, N. Y. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

« u U 

New naven, Ct. 
Bridgeport, « 
Hartstown, Pa. 

Edwards, N. Y. 

Solon, Ohio. 

Hartstown, Pa. 

Meriden, Ct. 

Seneca Castle, N. Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Forksville. Pa. 

Rome, N. Y. 

Pawtuxet, R. I. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

North Chenango, Pa. 
Brockport. N. Y. 

Winona, III. 

Lee Center, III. 

Chicago, “ 

Marietta, Pa. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 

Sullivan, Pa, 

Genesee, III. 

Clyde, N. Y. 

Jericho, “ 

Marietta, Pa. 

Picton. O. W. 


In reply to numerous inquir- 

IES made to my fri nds in New York, and in particular to 
one directed to a lady at this institution, I take pleasure in 
stating that I am still here and yet under contract wiih the 

proprietor of this “ Cure,” William L. Chaplin, Esq., until 
next spring. 

WILLIAM JANSEN, M.D.. Hydriatic Physician. 
Glen-Haven Water-Cure, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y 
June It.* 


New Graefenbero Water- 

CURE, near UtDa, N. Y., has been improved and enlarged 
during the past year to double its former capacity, and is 
now in perfect condition. It is now over eleven years $ 
since its first commencement, during which time it has been ' 
under my own supervision, which is a longer period than S 
any similar institution in this country has been under the > 
management of the same individual. The Electro-Chemical 
Bath is here used with great success. 

For full printed particulars address 

R HOLLAND. M.D , or DR. WM. THOMAS. i 
New Graefenberg, N. Y., Miy , 1858. it. 

Peoria (Illinois) Water-Cure. 

—This institution is now opened. It is a beautiful situa¬ 
tion. The proprietor has had many years’ experience as a 
Water-Cure Physician, and has been eminently successful, 
especially in diseases peculiar to females. 

UK. GEO. C. WOOD, Proprietor. 


Mount Prospect Water-Cure. 

Binghamton, N. Y., 215 miles from ihe ci y, by N. Y. and 
Erie Railioa 1. This establishment has ■ ne of the most 
beautiful natural loca ions n the Union. It is our intention 
to off r the best faeilitit 8 for the restoraUon of heal h and 
for passing a season pleasantly. For cir u ar address 

J. H. NORTH, M.D , or MARTHA FRENCH, M.D. 

June It. 

Binghamton Water-Cure, 

Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y.—This establishment has 
been greatly enlarged and improved during the present 
spring, and is now open for the reception of guests. 

For the following reasons it holds out rare inducements to 
such persons who con.emplate visili ig a Water-Cure for 
the benefit of their health. 

1. The location is most beautiful; the buildin s are 
situated in a large grove overlooking the village, and com¬ 
manding a view of as fine scenery as the eye ever gazed 
upon. 

2. The house is new, with piazzas on two sides. The 
; rooms large, well furnished (most of them supplied with 
' spring beds), and in every way arranged with a view to 
; the health and comfort of their occupants. 

8. The physicians, Dr. Tuay- r and Wife, have had 
; twelve years’experience in the water-c ure practice (the last 
; eight at Binghamton), during which time they have treated 
succ -ssfully hundreds of invalids, and many of these pro¬ 
nounced incurable by physicians previous to coming under 
w*ter treatment. They planned, built, and own the estab¬ 
lish . ent, consequently it is uuder their entire control and 
management, la addition to th ir patients at the 4 Cure ,” 
they have a large practice in the village and surrounding 
county, which makes them familiar wi.h the treatment of 
dise ises of every grad i and character, aud the success that 
has attended th dr efforts heretofore, is sufficient evidence 
in their f ivor as skill ul practitioners. 

4. The village of Binghamton is easy of access by rail¬ 
roads from all directions, and has a wide-spread reputation 
as being the most healthy locality in the S'ate—a fact of no 
small moment or noti .e to seekers of health. TV rrns $5 per 
week and upward, according to room and attention re¬ 
quired. Dr. Thayer can be consulted and prescriptions 
sent t» any part of the United States, Free of Charge. 

For further particulars address 

June 1, 1853. O. V. THAYER, M.D. 

Water-Cure for Females Ex- 

clustvely, at Columbus, Ohio. Terms, 7 to 10 dollars per 
week. For particulars, address. 

May, tf. W. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Granville Water-Cure is 

as good as any other. Address W. W BANCROFT, 

6c. Granville, Licking County, Ohio. 

Pittsburg Water-Cure.— 

This Institution is located on the Ohio River and Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, ten miles west of the 
city, at ITaysville Station, aud combines superior advan¬ 
tages. 

1 It is supplied with abundance of pure , soft spring 
water. This should be kept in mind by invalids, as it is of 
the utmost importance in the treatment of many cases, that 
the water should be soft. 

2. Convenience of access. We are directly on the line, 
and near a station, of one of the longest railroads in the 
United States, extending from Philadelphia to Chi ‘ago, and 
cmuectiug in its course with railroads to all parts of the 
country. Patients come to us from Maine, from Canada, 
from New York, from Pennsylvania, from Ohio, from Iowa, 
from Tennessee, from Kentu.-ky, from Missouri, from Vir¬ 
ginia, and from nearly every State in the Union. 

8. Sceuery. The scenery here is truly grand, varied, and 
enlivening. Though within fifteen minutes’ rile < f a city 
containing 125,000 inhabitants, we are in the country, and 
surr mnded by hundreds of acres of native forest. In the 
rear of the Cure are lof.y hills, deep ravines, huge rocks, 
majestic forest trees, and shaded walks. In fr. nt are the 
Ohio River, with its crystal waters, its magnificent steam¬ 
boats, aud its ever shifting variety of objects, to gladden 
the eye and satisfy the mind ; and the railroad "stretch¬ 
ing its long arms in ejjjier direction, aud carrying its 
thousands of paeseng rs in view of our door, adding life 
and amma ion to the scene. Ours is no out-of-the-way 
place, where patien s may die of ennui. Tnough we are in 
the coun ry, and in theei joy meat of its pure air, and shaded 
forest*, and fine scenery, we are also in easy reach or the 
city, with its life, and social and intellectual enj ymenfs. 

4. Climate. Our climate is remar » >ly healihy ; and to its 
invigorating influence we give a due proportion of credit 
for the many remarkable cures we are enabled to perforin. 

Of the Physicians, we have only to say, that seven years’ 
experience in conducting Water-Cure Establishments, and 
the successful treatment of huudr ds of cases of almost 
every variety of disease, juttify us in appealing to the con¬ 
fidence of the sick. 

To females suffering with diseases peculiar to themselves 
we commend the Pittrburg Water-Cure. Our success in 
this class of complaints has been truly gratify ing ; and if we 1 
had occasion to bless the Water-Cure for nothing else, we 
could but yield it our grateful homage for its healing power ( 
over these diseases. 

We have the Electro-Chemical Baths. ( 

For further particulars, address H. FREASE, M.D., or f 
Mrs.C. P. FREASE, M.D., Box 1804, Pittsburg, Penn, tf h 
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Chestnut Springs Hydro- j 

PATHIC INSTITUTE, 8 miles (by R.R.) from Phila- \ 
dklphia, witl be open May ls£, for the reoeptiou < f 
Pat ents. Fur particulars, addres* 

6v* DR. WE DEE, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Lehigh Mountain Springs 

WATER-CURE.—All diseases a'e curable with Water, 
Air, and Diet, at this celebrated Institution. For particu¬ 
lars, address 

H* A. SMITH, M.D, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Cleveland Water-Cure.— 

ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1858.—The above Establishment 
is now commencing its Eleventh Season. It has been in 
successful operation for the past tin years; has treated over 
Four Thousand Patients, who have flocked hither from 
nearly every State in the Union. It is now the oldest Es¬ 
tablishment in America, having been under the charge of 
ODe Physician longer than any other Institution of the kind. 

The Proprietor intends, as bis Establishment was the 
great pionet r of the new treatin' nt in the West, that it shall 
continue to be—what it ever has been— pre-eminently the 
Water-Cure of the West. 

Large expenditures have recently been made, without 
and within, in enlarging, beautifying, and improving. 

We still continue to use the Electro-Chemical Bath in 
cases where it can be applied appropriately ; and our ex¬ 
perience fully justifies previous anticipations, that in the 
cure of very many diseases it is an invaluable aid and in 
many others it is impossible, with our present knowledge, to 
effect a cure without it. 

Determined to spare no expense in keeping up the high 
reputation which the Establishment has always sustained, 
the Proprietor has made still another addition t<* bis means 
of cure. He has enlarged and perfected his Gymnasium, 
and secured the services of Prof. C S. Dickinson, who has 
had an experience of fifteen y ears as a teach* r of Gymnas¬ 
tics and Kmtsipaihy. He will give his personal attention 
to this department. Patients of the most feeble, as well as 
those of stronger powers, can r ap the invaluable addi¬ 
tional benefit result ng from this treatment. 

In the Female Department, Finette E. Scott, M.D., still 
continues at her post. Of her ability and success it is only 
necessary to say, to those who are unacquainted, that they 
will be most cheerfully referred to those who are. The 
large experience we have had in the treatment of the dis¬ 
eases peculiar to females, and the marked success which 
has attended our efforts, induce u* to believe that they can 
here be treated with a success and rapidity of cure sur¬ 
passed by none. 

We have made a discovery, the past year, which we are 
applying to that largo family of si rotulous diseases; and 
from present stat sties, we think it is destined to effect a 
wonderful chaDge in the successful treatment of that class 
of diseases. 

To the sick and afflicted who are seeking health, and who 
wish to try what art and skill, surrounded by all needful 
facilities and the most careful attention can do, to give again 
the blessing of health—we kindly invite them t» give us a 
trial. T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 

April 1, 1858. 

Franklin Water-Cure, near 

Winchester, Franklin County. Tennessee. Address 

B. W. CHILD*, M.D, l pp.mrietors 
4t* A. T. HAMILTON, M.B., f r,oprieM)re * 

Electro-Chemical Baths, cele- 

brated as a cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Uterine 
Diseas s, also for th* removal of all Metals from the system. 
Dr. Prince is in attendance, as heretofore, at the old e6tab- 
ishment, 710 Broadway. 

Light delicious Bread, with 

FLOUR AND WATER ONLY.—Bow to make it (with fine 
or c-rnrse flour) ar.d Tniriy <»ther R ceipfs lor HEALTH¬ 
FUL COOKING, etc. A Litde Hand-Book sent fur 11 
cen’s, in stamps, bv 

WM. HUNT, Boston Water-Cure, Mass. 

Kedzie’s Water Filter.—The 

subscribers give notice thev h >ve m'tde arrangements wiih 
Mr. Kertzie. the patentee of this justly celeoraied Filter (uu- 
der his own supervision), to manuta ture and s-11 through¬ 
out tne United States, at the same prices and discount to 
dealers, as when made by J. E. Chnney A; Co. Note the 
change of address. JAMES I'ERRY & CO., 

State Street, R Chester, N. Y. 
Old stand of J. E. C. A Co. 

For descriptive circulars address as above. 3t 

Situation Wanted.—An Act- 

ivo young man, hav nz a knowledge of Book-keeping by 
SiDgle Entry, and otherwise qualified, is desirous of a situa¬ 
tion as Clerk or Book-keeper in a Water-Cure or other 
establishment, or in any cap citv where energy and atten¬ 
tion to business are requir. d. Satisfactory references as to 
character can be famished. Ad iress I. M., Water-Cure 
Journal Office, New York. 

Now is the Time to Plant your 


THE HYDKIATIC TREATMENT OP 

S O A R L K T FEVKR, 

in its different forms; or, How to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of lives and 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twenty-one years' 1 experience , and of the treatment and 
cure of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers By Chas. 
Munde, M.D., Ph. D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

“ The Garden” is the book of 

the Season, and everybody who cultivates a square rod of 
land should have it. You will get back many times its cost, 
in increased crops, in a single season. Price 80 cents, in 
paper; in muslin, 50 cents. 

Indispensable.—N o Cor re- 

spondent, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 80 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 

nOW TO TALK; or, Hints toward a Grammatical 
and Graceful Style in Conversation and Debate. 80c. 

nOW TO BEHAYE ; A Manual of Etiquette and Guido 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie¬ 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 80c.; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac¬ 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus¬ 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 

Important to Inventors.—Fat 

ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact atthlsoffice 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents, 
either in this country or in any of the European Status, 
Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the public, both in England and on the continent ot Eu¬ 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart¬ 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to con¬ 
tested cases. _ _ , 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven¬ 
tions ; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat¬ 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
describing their Inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
prepay the return letter. 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent L aw, p romptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 




First Prize Gold and Silver 

MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.-Ten dif¬ 
ferent Styles, from $60 to $400 Recommended to be 
superior to all others by Thalbrkg, W. Mas n. Dr. Lowell 
Mafon, e»c. Awarded the Fir t Piize at every Fair at 
which exhibited. 

The Celebrated Organ Harm niums, patented and 
made only by the subscribers, with eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, aud independent 
pedal bass, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, $850 to $400. 

harmoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of k<*ys, in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeons, with two sets of reeds, three stops and 
two banka of keys, in rosewood case, price $200. 

Melodeons, with one and two sets of reeds, price $60 to 
$150. 

Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp. 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Address MASON & IIAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 

Wheeler & Wilson M’f’o Co.’s 

SEWING MACHINES. 

High* st Premiums awarded 1857 by the American Insti¬ 
tute, New York, Maryland Institute, Baltimore, and at the 
Maim*, Connecticut, Illinois, *nd Michigan State Fairs. 
Office, 843 Broadway, New York. Send for a circular. 

OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

We prefer them for family use. — Tribune. 

They are the favorite ior families. — Times. 

Equal to nine seamstresses.— Uome Journal. 

The machine for family use.— Advocate and Journal. 

M >8i. honorable to American genius.— Jndepender t. 

We can not imagine any hing more perfect.— Evang. 

Will give entire satisfaction — Observer. 

The best ever invented.— Christian Inquirer. 
Indispensable in every family.— The Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusiasm.— Christian InteU. 

A b.-nefaction of the age.— Putnam's Magazine. 

Magical in operation.— Mrs. Stephen*' Monthly. 

Beyond all question, the machines.— Life Illustrated. 

The stitch can not be unraveled.— Am. Agriculturist. 
Saves ibe time and health of ten womeD.— Wat.-Gure. 
One of our household gods.— U. S. Journal. 

Are without a rival.— Am. Phrenological Journal. 

A Book for the Season !—“The 

Garden; A Pocket Manual of Horticulture.” “A popular 
and practical work.” Price, in paper, 30 cents ; in muslin, 
50 cents. 

Austrian Patents Procured 

through the oldest Patent Agency in Vienna, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 

Artificial Arms and Hands 

of Superior Improvements, and varying in manner of con¬ 
struction to suit the circumstances of ail who require their 
use. JAMES WALBER, 

174 East 34th Street, east of Second Avenue, New York. 

“ Every Lady her Own Flower 

GARDENER.” See chapter on Floriculture in “ The Gar- 
dkn.” Price 80 cents. 



Early rueumbers. See a plan for forwarding them without 
a hot-bed, in “The Garden,” p. 101. 


New York Wire-Railing Co. 

COMPOSITE IRON RAILING 
(Secured by Letters Patent), 

Is the strongest 

* IRON FENCE 

made of wrought iron. Its durability is equivalent to its 
strength; i s beauty shows for itself; an.l as to price, it is 
Cheaper than any Iron Railing Manufactured. 

We are prepared to furnish all styles of 

WIRE AND CAST-IRON BALLINGS, ETC. 

IRON GATES, 

VERANDAHS, 

FARM FENCES, 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 

IRON FURNITURE, 

IRON FOUNDRY WORK. 

The Public is respectfully informed that we are the only 
persons legally authorized lo sell 

WICKERSHAM’S 
FOLDING IRON BEDSTEADS. 

Catalogues containing several hundred designs of Iron 
Work, minished and mailed to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of four three cent postage stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

I 312 Broadway, New York. 


The Painter, Gilder, and 

YARNISIIER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Regulations tor every thing relating to the arts of Paiuting, 
Gilding, Varnishing, and Glass-?taining; numerous useful 
and valuabe Receipts; Tests for the Detection of Adultera¬ 
tions in Oils, Colors, etc. ; and a Statement ot the Disease s 
and Accidents to which Paioters, Gilders, and Varnishers 
are particularly liable; with the simplest methods of Pre¬ 
vention and R raedy. Filth edition. In one volume, small 
12mo, oloih, 87 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 80S Broadway, New York. 

Your Character from your 

PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for persons 
| who live ».t a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
5 phrenological description of character given. From a like¬ 
s’ ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are now re- 
i ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
\ of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu¬ 
rope For full particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
’ nesses to be sent, etc., send for The Mirror of the Mind. 
\ Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

80S Broadway, New York. 


Cauliflowers. — Full direc- 

tions for cultivating, preparing, and cooking this delicious 
vegetable are given in “ Tns Garden.” Price 80 cents, in 
paper; in muslin, 50 cents. 

H OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 

XX.”_ Take an Agency for our Publications. The 

terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. Every 
Family will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic¬ 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 








































































FOR 1858. 

Volume Twenty-six of the Water-Cure 
Journal will commence with the July number. 

Health. —The great want of the age is health— 
the normal and harmonious action of all the ele¬ 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so¬ 
cial. This want finds its satisfaction, and this de¬ 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws of 
Life, or a true Physiology ; the Nature and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true Pathology ; the 
modes of Purification and In vigor ation, or 
a True System of Medical Practice. 

The Philosophy of Health,. comprising the laws 
of Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Devel¬ 
opment, are the especial sphere of the Water- 
Cure Journal ; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the Herald of Reforms. 

Homan Safe.— Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli¬ 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Life, will be clear¬ 
ly presented. 

Practical Instrnetion. —Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treat ment in those peculiar com¬ 
plaints common only to women. The Water- 
Cure Journal will contain such advice and prac¬ 
tical instruction as may be considered most im¬ 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 

Preservation of Health. —Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease. 

Prolonged Lite. —Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in¬ 
stitutions,will be pointed out and made so plain that 
“ he who runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how. 

Renovation of the Human Race.— This is 
the great end and aim of the Journal. It is 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de¬ 
generate, and become enfeebled and depressed, 
just as they deviate from the conditions of health. 
All, therefore, who would be co-workers with us 
in establishing in human nature the principles 
and practices which tend to a higher and better 
life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 I Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 0 j I Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, New York. 



OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 

PROSPECTUS OP , J ||. K I LLUSTR ATED. 

A First-Class Weekly Pictorial Paper for 
the Friends of Progress and their Families. 

Not to be Excelled. 

The plan of the paper embraces : 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 

Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business World carefully noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 

The news condensed, so as to present in a moder¬ 
ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
amily ought to know. 

Signs of Promise.— The Conductors of Life Il¬ 
lustrated believe in the good time coming, and 
are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 
hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen¬ 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal. 

Education. —Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa¬ 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 

This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na¬ 
tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Life Illustrated are most solicitous to promote. 

How to be Healthy. —With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, We are a nation of invalids ! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Life Illustrated to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs. —A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af¬ 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re¬ 
quirements of the age. This department of Life 
Illustrated has met with universal approval. 

Cieueral Literature. —Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best Writers : 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con¬ 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally. —Whatever may tend to Hlustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com¬ 
prehended in our plan. We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name ; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain¬ 
ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
years in publishing popular periodicals. 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00 ; One Copy, for $2 00. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. \ 

Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents I 
a year additional for U. S. postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ' 


PROSPECTUS OF 



The only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and physic¬ 
ally, will open with the July number its Twenty- 
eighth Volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such avast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature ; his capabili¬ 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad¬ 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 

Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 

Phrenology, 

in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 

Young Men Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul¬ 
ture. for usefulness and success in life; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils; 

mothers Desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children; 

merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clefks and confidential assistants; 

mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu¬ 
lar trades ; and every one who would learn 
How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com¬ 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 

HOW TO TRAIN ONE*S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 

BEST possible way to secure personal develop¬ 
ment, will find the J ournal a Monitor and Friend. 

The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 

with portraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi¬ 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 

On the Following Yery Low Terms: 

Single Copy, one year, $1 00 I Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 3 00 I Twenty Copies for 10 00 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, New York. 


$3.— For Three Dollars, in ad 
The Water-Cure Journal, will 


vance, a copy of Life Illustrated (weekly), The Phrenological Journal, and 
be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 













































